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About Tariff Revision. 


THE overwhelming Republican victories achieved in the 
recent State elections are interpreted in various quarters as 
a popular command to enact legislation which will restore 
the industrial conditions existing at the time the Democracy 
‘‘reformed” the tariff. Undoubtedly the industrial pros- 
tration and general business depression caused by the pas- 
sage of the Wilson bill had very much to do with the Dem- 
ocratic overthrow of this year and the year before, and it is 
true also that the people desire the re-establishment of a 
policy which will at once afford sufficient revenue for the 
government and secure adequate protection to our great 
productive interests. At the same time we do not see how 
the Republican party can, under present conditions, accom- 
plish this result. While it has a large majority in the 
House of Representatives, it cannot, as matters stand, pass 
any comprehensive=tariff measure, framed on Republican 
lines, through the Senate, and even if it could, the hostility 
of the President to the protective principle would prevent 
such a measure becoming a law. It can, and it unquestion- 
ably ought to, indicate its sympathy with the popular de- 
mand by proposing modifications of the existing law as to 
certain industries which have been most injuriously af- 
fected by the Democratic revision, and it should put upon 
the Democrats of the Senate the responsibility of rejecting 
them’ bat to attempt anything beyond this would be of 
doubtful propriety. 

There is a sense in which nothing will be really lost by 
the party’s inability to effect at once all it would like to ac- 
complish ‘in the direction of tariff readjustment. The ef- 
fects of the Wilson bill will become more and more appar- 
ent with the lapse of time, and the work of enacting neces- 
sary legislation, when all branches of the government pass 
into our control, will be rendered all the easier and more 
complete by the clearer exhibition of the tendencies of that 
pernicious law. With the House in Republican hands, the 
danger of bad legislation is effectually removed, and the 
country must be content for the present with the measure 
of relief thus afforded. 


Mr. Bayard’s Offense. 
MBASSADOR BAYARD’S 


latest offense against the pro- 
prieties of his position great- 
ly exceeds in gravity all the 
infractions of decorum which 
That an 
American ambassador, stand - 
ing on a foreign platform, 
should declare Americans in- 
capable of self-government, 
and assail with partisan ve- 
hemence the one conspicu- 
ous policy which, from the foundation of the government, 
has contributed to make the country what it is industrially 
and commercially, is an outrage upon decency so unprece- 
dented and unnatural that it must provoke the amazement 
and indignation of every right-minded citizen. 

Mr. Bayard has been nearly all his life-time identified 
with public affairs. He has been a leader of his party in 
the Senate, and as a Cabinet minister has had direction of 
the foreign policy of the government. In all these rela- 
tions he maintained, as he had a right to do, the principles 
and policies of his party. He labored, earnestly and con- 
sistently, to perpetuate the supremacy of that party in the 
nation, Nobody could complain that in these capacities he 
was faithful to partisan obligations. But in the position 
he now holds as our representative at a foreign court, he 
speaks, not fora party, but for the whole people. He has 
nothing to do with party politics, or the rancors, jealousies, 
and animosities growing out of party struggles. It is his 
business to defend American interests and champion Amer- 
ican institutions whenever and however assailed, This is 
the supreme and universally admitted function of the am- 
bassadorial office. But this is precisely what Mr. Bayard 
has not done. On the contrary, he has chosen to be the as- 
sailant of his own country and people. In his Edinburgh 
address he portrayed American political life as a foul pool 


had preceded it. 
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of corruption and the American people as degenerate, and 
declared ‘‘the Americiin system,” which was founded by 
the fathers of the Republic, and has commanded the sup- 
port of many of our ablest statesmen all through our his- 
tory, to be a system of plunder and oppression. ‘‘ 1t”— 
the system of protection—‘‘has done more,” he declared, 
“*to corrupt public life, to banish men of independent mind 
from public councils, and to lower the tone of national rep- 
resentation, than any other single cause. It has sapped the 
popular conscience, and thrown legislation into the political 
market, where jobbers and chafferers take the place of 
statesmen.” No partisan demagogue on any platform has 
ever indulged in a perversion of history more outrageous 
than Mr. Bayard embodies in these two sentences. 

It is safe to say that no accredited representative of any 
other Power would be capable of such a coarse harangue. 

Imagine Sir Julian Pauncefote denouncing to an Ameri- 
can audience, in his capacity as British ambassador, the 
system of English free trade, or criticising the home-rule 
policy of Mr. Gladstone’s administration, or arraigning the 
national policy in Egypt as a system of plunder and out- 
rage! Or think of the French minister at Berlin condemn- 
ing before a German audience the policy of France as to 
Alsace-Lorraine, or the German minister at St. Petersburg 
denouncing any feature of German policy either as to do- 
mestic or foreign affairs—how long, in either case, would it 
be before an outburst of national indignation would compel 
the recall of the offender? It is just because such an of- 
fense on the part of any ambassador of any Power in the 
world is utterly inconceivable that the offense of Mr. Bay- 
ard reflects unutterable disgrace upon our diplomacy and 
becomes inexpressibly odious in the sight of every true- 
hearted American. 

it is said that Mr. Cleveland will seek, in his annual mes- 
sage, to propitiate public favor by a vigorous assertion of 
the Monroe doctrine, and that this will be followed by a 
decisive foreign policy. This may or may not be the fact. 
But no mere paper declarations on these subjects can do 
one-half as much to strengthen Mr. Cleveland with the 
country as the instant removal of Mr. Bayard from the 
position he disgraces ; and if the President desires to be re- 
garded as sincere in his purpose to vindicate the American 
character abroad, he will take that step without any more 
delay than may be involved in the preparation of a cable 
dispatch. 


Patriotism and Horse-flesh. 


ERHAPS it is the lull of ex- 
haustion following the battle 
against trucks in the New 
York streets that has pre- 
vented captious criticism of 
the occupancy of half a pub- 
lic street for the convenience 
of private exhibitors at the 

much-talked-of horse 
show. Nobody has cared to 

be disagreeable, for the horse 
and 


recent 





show is an institution, 

. New-Yorkers have grown to 
love their well-established spectacles as dearly as a certain 
proportion of the population seem to love a lord—provided 
his name is not Dunraven. We do not care to take up the 
possible case of the truck-owners against the owners of 
fine horses, save to point out that the former are provided 
with a very pretty argument. Furthermore, the former 
vote on election day, and the latter, in a large majority of 
cases, spend the day out of town, preferring horses or other 
amusements to their civic duties. 

The horse show has become a convenient peg whereon 
to hang all manner of discourses upon manners and cus- 
toms as well as horse-flesh, and it has assumed the largest 
social importznce as an exhibition, not of horses, but of 
moneyed folk who don fine raiment in order to be stared at 
and to stare. That this is one of the social necessities of 
the day we may leave unquestioned, but it is possible to 
doubt whether men whose lives rarely rise above this level 
are of much value to their fellow-citizens or the State. 
Within fifteen years New York Society—to use the respect- 
ful capital of the newspaper Jenkins—has been very largely 
reconstructed, and its new image appears to the modest 
on-looker to be*that of the golden calf. Money working 
adroitly by way of Washington, London, and Newport, 
seems to obtain a more grandiloquent apotheosis in New 
York than elsewhere, and for certain of the spettacular ef- 
fects there is reason to be properly grateful. Curiously 
enough, however, the spectacles, which, after all, have a 
sameness, and the eating and the drinking, the dancing and 
the imposing Anglo-American weddings, seem to be the 
only products of this gilded society ; whereas, society in 
European capitals affords diplomats versed in their calling, 
statesmen whose opinions carry weight throughout Europe, 
officers who have led honorable and useful lives, and even 
men of letters and artists who have earned distinction. Our 
own chief product has been Ward McAllister. We venture 
this allusion more in a spirit of inquiry than of fault-find- 
ing. 

The horse show is an exhibition of men who have the 
advantages due to wealth. Their opportunities are great, 
but even the most exuberant Jenkins who describes the 
glories of the occasion would shrink from dwelling upon 
their intellectual or political or philanthropic achievements. 
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For them life seems a repetition of material amusements not 
distinguished by originality or wit. Possibly this means 
a reaction from desperate efforts to accumulate fortunes a 
generation or two back. Perhaps these efforts have ex- 
hausted the nerves and weakened the stock. The interest 
of these men in the welfare of the city and country is a 
vital one, but experience teaches that a large proportion of 
the class most in evidence at the horse show could have 
been found on election day among the forty thousand who 
declined to vote, and thus gave the victory to Tammany. 
Better are the material joys of horse-flesh than the less 
palpable rewards of civic patriotism—a sentiment which 
found wide acceptance in the Rome of the decadence. Let 
us eat and drink and be merry at horse shows by all means, 
but is it to be said that anything more than this is beyond 
the capacity of Society as constructed by Jenkins in New 
York ? 


Our Minister to Turkey. 


It is gratifving to observe that our minister at Constan- 
tinople, A. W. Terrell, is asserting himself actively and 
vigorously for the protection of American missionaries and 
all American citizens in that country against Turkish out- 
rage and oppression. Recently he is reported to have noti- 
fied the minister of foreign affairs in plain words that 
‘* Turkey would be held responsible if so much as the hair 
upon the head of an American citizen should be touched.” 
In some instances he seems to have succeeded in compelling 
instant attention to his demands on the part of the author- 
ities. Rev. H. O. Dwight, who is especially charged with 
the oversight of the interests of our missionaries, testifies in 
an official circular that Mr. Terrell has manifested continu- 
ous and anxious solicitude ‘‘ for the safety of American 
citizens in Turkey during all the dangerous vicissitudes of 
the present year. He has used for this end all the means 
which have suggested themselves to his mind, and has 
labored early and late to make effective the measures which 
he has adopted.” 

We are among those who have criticised Mr. Terrell’s 
course, on the basis of reports which were apparently trust- 
worthy, and we are glad to know that, instead of censure, 
he is entitled to commendation for a faithful performance 
of duty under peculiarly difficult circumstances. Minister 
Terrell, it may be added, as illustrative of the terrible con- 
dition of affairs in the Turkish dominions, gives it as his 
opinion that ten thousand Armenians had been massacred 
up to the middle of the present month. Within the last 
few,days reports have been received of further wholesale 
outrages at various points, so that in all probability the 
total number of victims greatly exceeds the figure stated 
by our minister. The fact that the English, French, and 
Russian squadrons, comprising sixty vessels in all, together 
with the entire commissioned naval force of Italy, are cruis- 
ing in Turkish waters, indicates pretty plainly that the 
Powers do not propose to tolerate much longer the atroci- 
ties to which that unfortunate people are exposed at the 
hands of the merciless Mussulman. Our own government is 
represented to be in accord with the Powers, and will, it is 
understood, have their assistance in protecting our mission- 
aries and other citizens of the United States in the Sultan’s 
pessessions. Two vessels have been ordered to the Syrian 
coast for such service as the exigencies of the case may de- 
mand. 


The Late Eugene Field. 


In a mighty maelstrom of people and business, such as 
characterizes Chicago, when the death of a man—and that 
man almost a recluse, as to person—disturbs the monstrous 
whirl, then he must be a man of mark. This occurred 
when Eugene Field died. 

Field was, in many respects, a remarkably contradictory 
character. He was a great, over-grown boy, and he was a 
strong and dignified man; he wrote lullabies and toyish 
things in verse, and he wrote abstruse and scholarly things 
in prose. He also wrote classic poetry and flippant para- 
graphs. 

Because of his songs for and about children, it is gener- 
ally understood that he was exceedingly fond of the little 
ones. Yet there are those who were familiar with him who 
say he was not a lover of children, except his own, and 
that he wrote ‘‘ children’s poetry ” for grown folks to read. 
Let that be as it may, he caught the children just the same, 
and they worshiped him from near and afar. 

Besides, if one with such genius as his desires to write 
for children there is inspiration enough in his own. 
Through them he can see them all. 

Field was ** born to the purple,” but he threw away his 
patrimony in bohemianism at the outset. He went to 
Europe, but not alone. He took with him a congenial 
friend who was not so fortunately endowed with ducats, 
and he paid, impartially, the expenses of both. Then he 
came back and hitched himself to the car of journalism, 
and trod that tramway at a vigorous step. 

It was in the between times that Field did his things for 
the world of letters that won him a begrudged fame, as 
well as the necessities and many of the luxuries of life. 

Eugene Field’s forty-sixth year and his death would 
have found him further advanced, and more easily, withal, 
had he lived more of the years, when making his fame, 
nearer to the centres of culture and publication, and 
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especially in Chicago, where he was honored in his life and 
in bis ashes 
Nevertheless, it came to be seen, when he was dead, that 


mS 





ADMIRERS OF THE POET. 


he had a world of admirers. Wealth crowded about his 
bier and whelmed it with bloom. His humbler friends did 
all they could to show their love, and with tear-bathed eyes 
they looked into his dead face, and with trembling lips 
said, whispering, ** Good-bye.” 

His eulogists said he was the friend of all mankind ; but 
those who knew Eugene Field best knew also that he had 
no sort of patience with the faithless, the hypocrite, the 
beater of dumb animals, the pretender of any kind, the in- 
herent wrong-doer ; and, ‘‘ pity ’tis, ’tis true,” a large por- 
tion of humanity—or inhumanity—are these. 

The taking-off of this man was untimely, for he had 
much yet to do. 

Besides, it was a poignant and deep grief to those who 
loved him, and whom he loved. But the shock was relieved 
by the sweetness of his death, for ‘‘ he wrapped the dra- 
pery of his couch about him and lay down to pleasant 
dreams.” He awoke to walk the God-lit hills of Eternity. 

He will meet kindred souls in Elysium, and will hold 
sweet converse with them. He will meet the Davids who 
sang, the Joshuas who fought, and all the great ones who 
wrote. For surely such souls do not die. 

Those things that make the souls of great men in love 
and thought and song are of the entity of the Eternal. 

Witv. L. VisscHER. 


EUGENE FIELD. 

The world is the poorer for ’Gene Field’s death, for he 
was the poet of the children’s commonwealth. With the 
rollicking fun and the deep compassion of a Tom Hood, to 
gether with the book-lore of a Macaulay, he had a deep in- 
sight into child-nature such as is given to few scholars and 
authors. His humorous sketches, his jokes, and even his 
inimitable stories, would have been forgotten in a brief 
space, had he not possessed that remarkable child-nature 
which permitted him, bookworm as he was, to think as a 
child, to sing as a child, and to laugh as achild, As the 
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only immortal spirit of this life is love, and as the big 

heart of ‘Gene Field was full and running over with the 

purest and most unselfish of all human affection, the love 
of childhood, his writings became imbued with this 
love, and now shine with the halo of immortality. 

It is not a little curious that this man, in the midst 
of a constant whirl of business, in the smoke and 
din of the great, bustling, selfish market of Chicago, 
should have been able, while conducting an editorial 
column in a daily paper, to build up a well-earned 
reputation for scholarly tastes, and for that gentle, 
child.ike nature of which the Man of Nazareth was 
the pattern. ‘Gene Field not only loved children, 
but was a child himself—a big, generous, loving boy: 
with the same love of nature, of animals, and of all 
things lovely, that any honest boy has. 
politician, for he hated scheming ; he was no soldier, 
for he could not hurt a fellow-mortal; no business 
man, for he knew not the value of money. He de- 
voured books in the same way as did the young Wal- 
ter Scott, and like him got out of them all that was 
beautiful and good. He ransacked the folk-lore of 
all countries for tales to tell to his ‘ Little Boy Blue,” 
his ‘‘ Pittypat,” and ‘‘ Tippytoe,” and to that larger 
family of his, the young knights and ladies of his 
Table Round. He has been called the Shakespeare 
of childhood. Rather call him the American Hans 
Christian Andersen, if we must link his name with 

another; but better, I think, call him as we used to do— 
just ’Gene Field. JoHN T. BRAMBALL. 


He was no 


Lord Dunraven’s Slanderous 
Charges. 


It is gratify- 


ing to observe 


that the lead- 
ing English 


newspapers 
manifest no 
sympathy at all 
with the 
derous attacks 
on the Defender 
syndicate made 
by Lord Dun- 


slan- 


raven, in his 
recently pub- 
lished pam- 
phlet. The 





accusations in 
which the earl 
indulges are so 
easily refutable that their publication can only be regarded 
as the act of a man who has utterly lost his head in the 


©. OLIVER ISELIN, MANAGING OWNER OF 
THE ‘* DEFENDER.” 


chagrin of defeat. He not only renews his charges con- 
cerning the obstruction of the course during the races for 
the America’s Cup, which were amply disproved :: the 
time, but he makes the deliberate statement that Mr. Iselin, 
the responsible manager of the Defender, falsified the load 
water-line length of the American yacht for the purpose 
of obtaining an illegitimate advantage, and that the re- 
gatta committee of the New York Yacht Club actually 


winked at this disreputable trick. Such a charge is so 





MR, 


WILLIAM K, 


VANDERBILT, 


utterly infamous and so unworthy of a genu- 
ine sportsman that it is not at all surpris- 
ing it has provoked universal indignation in 
this country. The feeling among members 
of the New York club is especially intense, 
and they do not hesitate to denounce Dun- 
raven as a deliberate liar and blackguard. 
The members of the Defender syndicate are 
all honorable men, who are utterly inca- 
pable of resorting to any trick or device to 
achieve a triumph. Besides, they were so 
well assured of the superiority of their boat 
that there never was an hour when they felt 
any doubt as to the final result ; so that no 
reason whatever existed for falsifications of 
measurements, or for a resort to any other 
improper method of securing success. 

The effect of this extraordinary action on 
international yachting cannot be otherwise 
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than disastrous. Already it hasdeveloped a hostile feeling 
among sportsmen on both sid:s of the ocean which it will 
require years to allay. Undoubtedly the withdrawal of 
the challenge 
of Mr. Rose 
was due to the 
influence of 
Dunraven and 
his supporters, 
and the 
peration caus- 
ed here and 
abroad by his 
later publica- 
tion will make 
future racing 
practically im 
possible. Our 
own conviction 
is that it was 
Dunraven’s de- 
liberate pur- 
pose to accomplish this end, and that the mutterings in 
which he indulged before his departure from our shores 
were designed to prepare the way for his later charges. 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY of September 26th referred to certain 
rumors then afloat which pointed to some such purpose on 
his part, and printed the distinct prophecy that future de- 
velopments would confirm that suspicion. 
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MR. E. D. MORGAN, 


Miss Susan Strong. 


Ir the wonderful début of this last, greatest American 
singer could but have been made in New York, then would 
the triumph, considered purely as a national matter of his- 
toric and artistic importance, have been complete. 

An eye-witness of that sixteenth of October presentation 
of ‘* Die Walkiire” in Covent Garden Theatre, London, 
writes : ‘‘ Just fancy a début in a Wagner opera—and in 
And then think of making it a 
Miss Strong may well be proud of 
her conception and execution of that exacting part. Even 
in her greatest moments and situations she was absolutely 
convincing.” : 


such a réle as Sieglinde ! 
tremendous success ! 


Her relatives and friends in the audience waited with in- 
t-nse anxiety for the opening ordeal when Sieglinde’s voice 
rings out from the back of the stage, but the moment they 
heard it—the moment their eyes fell upon the beautiful, 





MISS SUSAN STRONG. 


white-robed girl, so completely absorbed in her dramatic 
and vocal work as to be utterly oblivious to all else, they 
knew it was exactly as she had predicted: ‘‘ I shall know 
nothing more of Susan Strong until the curtain falls.” 

After the first act the boxes rose to their feet and filled 
the house with their plaudits, calling the young prima- 
donna out time after time. 

Her devoted master, Francis Korbay, to whom Miss 
Strong ascribes her quick and immense success, declared the 
occasion to be the proudest and happiest of his life; and well 
he might, for his pupil stands before the world to-day as 
the most gifted and promising artist on the musical horizon. 

Born an American, educated right here in New York 
City, beautiful in face, form, and soul; fired with a holy 
ambition to attain the highest in the art she loves for itself, 
and beginning her career where others have been proud to 
finish theirs, what cannot be expected from the future of 
this ‘‘ Melba with a soul,” as a London critic calls her ? 

C. W. Rockwoop. 
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COLONELS CANDLER OF THE FIFTH GEORGIA, AND HENRY 5 ise 
F. TURNER OF THE FIRST ILLINOIS REGIMENT. THE ILLINOIS BUILDING ON THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS. 
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THE ILLINOIS REGIMENT WAITING DINNER—‘‘ HUKRY UP THAT BRUNSWICK STEW.” 


THE FIRST ILLINOIS ENTERTAINED AT A BARBECUE, 


Chicago day at the Atlanta exposition (November 12th) was one of the most notable in the series of special festival days which have marked the 
Illinois was represented on this occasion by the State officials, by the First Regiment of militia, by the mayor and other dignitaries of Chicago, and by a multitude of citizens of the State, 


who reached the city by special trains. In the parade to the exposition grounds the First Illinois Regiment and the Fifth Georgia Regiment shared the honors, and at the exposition 
auditorium there was a feast of oratory in which representatives of both States participated. 


progress of that great enterprise. 


CHICAGO DAY AT THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Howe. 
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* Jaffray for a moment hardly knew de Fournier in the new suit which had been provided him.” 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 





XXXII. 
MIDNIGHT VISITORS AT THE ABBAYE. 


ROM a troubled sleep, soon 
after midnight, Mathilde 


was awakened by the 
; stealthy unlocking of the 
coor of her cell and the 
f entrance of the warder 


with a lantern. 

‘Who is there?’ she 
asked, pulling the scanty 
bed-clothes around her 
and starting up. 

‘* Tt is I—the jailer.” 

‘* What is the matter ?’ exclaimea Mathilde’s waiting-woman. 

Mathilde had been immured in a cell on an upper floor of the 
Abbaye, overlooking the inner court of the prison. Her wait- 
ing-woman was permitted to sleep with her. The cell was more 
than ordinarily large. It was, however, furnished in the most 
mneagre way, though the jailer had more than once called the 
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Citoyenne Louvet’s attention to the sumptuous manner in which 
she was lodged. 

‘* There is a messenger to see you,” said the jailer. 
J 


** Get up 
and dress.’ 
‘“*Who is he? Why is he here at this time ?”’ asked Mathilde. 

** You are to be removed,” the jailer replied. 

‘* We prefer to remain where we are until it is daylight,” said 
Mathilde. , 

** And if you do,” said a second voice, as another man en- 
tered and closed the door, *‘ your sleep will only be interrupted 
once, for evermore.”’ 

‘*Mon Dieu! Have mercy !” said the waiting-woman, slip- 
ping from her bed and huddling on part of her clothes in a 
corner where the lantern cast no light. 

‘* You mean that we are to be murdered ?”’ said Mathilde, 
with all the courage she could command. 

‘“‘Thave a carriage awaiting you, and can secure your safe 
departure from the Abbaye. Get up and dress,” 

‘*T know your voice,” said Mathilde. 

‘*T am Laroche,” replied the man, 


’ 


A TALE OF LOVE AND WAR. 


” 


‘* Laroche the sp, the police agent, the-—— 

‘* Spare your words and your time,” said Laroche. 
here to save you.” 

‘From what ?” 

** Listen ?” 

A distant murmur was heard, with sharp cries above the 
lower tones. 

‘* What is it ?” 

** Listen,” said Laroche, going to the window, unfastening the 
latch, and swinging it free of the iron bars. 

The sound came nearer. 
titude. 

‘Tt will stop in a few minutes at the outer gates. 
bringing the priests from the Hétel de Ville.” 

‘*Madame, get up and dress,” said the jailer. ‘‘ Citizen La- 
roche alone can save you from the fate of these unhappy men. 
I am no assassin myself, only a jailer, and you have paid me 
well for such service as I have rendered you. Get up, madame. 
Mon Dieu! if you do not [ will make you, for your own sake, 
though your death is no affair of mine,” 


“*T am 


It was the voice of the raging mul- 


They are 
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‘Do, dear madame, get up, if you please,” said 
the waiting-woman. “1am already dressed.” 

‘*Then leave us,” said Mathilde. 

“Tt is best that one of us remain,” said La- 
roche. ‘ Take the lantern ; I will stand by the 
window.” 

* And I will wait without,” said the warder, 
placing himself in the corridor. 

Mathilde still hesitated. 

‘* Nay, madame,” said Laroche ; ‘‘ the person 
you call queen has to make her toilet in pres- 
ance of a national guard ; I am the father of 
Marie.” 

Mathilde made no further reply, but arose, 
with the help of her waiting-woman dressed 
herself, and in a few minutes said she was at 
monsieur’s command, 

‘““You have some things you wish to take 
away, eh ?” 

‘** Yes, yes,” said the waiting-woman. 

*“ Pack them up quickly. We have already 
wasted precious minutes. Listen !” 

The murmurs had become groans, the sharp- 
er tones yells and howls such as wolves might 
make ; but they were men’s voices, and min- 
gled with the screams and laughter of women. 
The commotion no longer moved. It no longer 
marched—it was stationary. 

Then there was a crashing of doors, a wild 
hooting, penetrated by the cries of men in de- 
spair, and a sudden burst of people into the 
court-yard beneath the barred window of Ma- 
thilde’s cell; a bellowing, fighting, cursing, yell- 
ing mob, with torches and pikes and swords, and 
among them a company of priests, who were 
being murdered with every kind of barbarity. 

Every minute fresh victims were dragged 
into the court-yard from the carriages in which 
the prisoners had been brought from their mis- 
erable den in the Hotel de Ville. 

Mathilde had crept to the window. The phan- 
tasmagoria of savagery for a moment seemed 
to blind her. 1lt was a hideous dance of death. 
Angélique was conducting the music of it with 
her flag. The music was a yapping like the 
how! of bloodhounds, a screech, a yell, a growl, 
and a shout of hellish laughter, with a diapason 
of lament and despair—a wailing undertone to 
the fiendish chorus. Fascinated and horrified, 
Mathilde gripped Laroche’s arm. She tried to 
turn her head away from the scene, but her 
eyes held to the awful vision. Her heart beat 
violently. Laroche compressed his thin lips and 
stood stiffly up. Happily for the waiting-wo- 
man, she had busied herself with packing a 
small valise which she had been allowed to 
bring into the prison, and the jailer had re- 
turned to take it and to say, ‘‘Mon Dieu! be 
quick ; the entire prison is to be searched.” 

** Come,” said Laroche, ‘‘ come.” 

‘“*T cannot move,” said Mathilde. ‘‘ Lead me, 
monsieur ; hold me up.” 

Laroche took her by the arm. 
against him for support. 

‘“* T shall be better presently.” 

‘* Permit me,” said Laroche, and he encircled 
her waist with his left arm. ‘‘ Have no fear.” 

“* Are you ready ?” the jailer asked. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Laroche, and the cell door swung 
to, the prisoners and their guides being how in 
the corridor. Here the noise was terrible, in- 
creased by the prisoners in the cells, who an- 
swered the yells with groans and cries of terror. 
Mathilde recovered her strength as Laroche 
drew her along, and by the time they had de- 
scended a few steps and were in another corri- 
dor, she could almost walk alone. In a few 
minutes a door opened and they were in the 
fresh air. Mathilde breathed freely now, and 
Laroche withdrew his arm. 

‘Thank you,” she said ; ‘‘ I can walk alone. 
I thought I had more courage.” 

** You need be either an angel or a demon to 
bear such a sight as that,” said Laroche. 

They entered what was once the monastery 
garden, used as such before the Abbaye was 
converted into a prison. The jailer led the way 
to a spot that was overgrown by creepers and 
trailing plants. Thrusting his lantern into the 
darkness, he pushed back the foliage and un- 
barred a door. He closed it behind him, and 
bolted it on the outer side. Passing along a 
corridor, that might have been a crypt, they 
came to a strong oak gate. 

‘** Rest here a moment,” said the jailer, ‘‘ while 
I reconnoitre.” 

He unlocked the gate, opened it cautiously, 
and peered out. 

** Hist! Lestoc, are you there ?”’ 

** Yes,” came the answer, in a loud whisper. 

**Come,” said Laroche, leading the way into 
the road. 

** Adieu,” said the jailer, ‘‘ and good fortune.” 

In the dim light Mathilde saw a carriage, 
drawn by two horses, with a soldier on the box 
next to the driver, and several troopers on 
either side. 

** You will find your mother in the coach,” 
said Laroche, opening the door for Mathilde 
and her maid. The moment he had closed it 
he mounted a led-horse, and the party moved 
rapidly away, while the scene of carnage con- 
tinued within the Abbaye, 
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TO WHAT END? 

‘“‘On, my dear !” exclaimed the duchess, as 
Mathilde crept into the carriage, assisted by her 
waiting-woman. ‘Oh, my dear, how I have 
prayed for this moment !” 

‘*My dear mother !” said Mathilde, embrac- 
ing her, as the carriage provided by the Deputy 
Grébauval rattled through the streets. 

It might be that Mathilde was only saved 
from death at the Abbaye for what she might 
regard as a worse fate elsewhere. How that 
may be, probably depends upon the warmth 
still remaining in the spark of love that once 
was bright in Grébauval’s heart ; whether the 
fire of lust had absorbed it in its coarser flame, 
not to mention the desire for vengeance and 
the other passions that turned men into demons 
under the influence of an all-absorbing ambi- 
tion of power. 

‘* Alas! your father is a prisoner,” said the 
duchess, in reply to Mathilde’s inquiries. 

‘* Where ?”’ asked Mathilde. 

** And Joseph, too ; and Alphonse, the cook, 
and the butler ; also my maid, and, indeed, 
every servant who did not escape to the woods. 
All, my dear—all. Your father drew his rapier 
upon the guard and wounded one of them. Oh, 
my love ! would it not have been better to pre- 
tend we were of the people, than to have their 
rough hands upon us, their poniards at our 
throats ?” 

‘*My dear father !” said Mathilde. 
poor Joseph !” 

‘* And the Bertins,” said the duchess, ‘‘ every 
one of them—and we might all have got away 
immediately after the affair at Versailles. Ob, 
it is shocking to think of ! And you, my own, 
you will never know how much I love you. Oh, 
my child, my only child !” 

The duchess was beside herself with grief. 
Mathilde embraced her silently, her heart bleed- 
ing for her father, for the Bertins, and for the 
old faithful servants, men and women, at the 
chateau. 

‘* But for our dear friend, Citizen Grébauval, 
you would not have twenty-four hours to live. 
It is he who saves you.” 

‘* Mother,” said Mathilde, laying her head 
upon her shoulder, ‘‘ where are we going now / 
To an official prison, or to some other ?” 

‘““To your husband’s house,” said*the duchess, 
a tone of triumph in her voice. 

‘*To my husband’s house ?” said Mathilde. 

‘*To the Hétel de Fournier.” 

‘* By the Rue St. Honoré ?” said Mathilde, 
more for the sake of saying something than by 
way of question. 

If her mother had said, ‘‘ To Monsieur Gré- 
bauval’s,” she would have known how to reply; 
but to her husband’s own house was a strange 
destination to have been selected by the Citi- 
zen Grébauval. 

“Intimation of your coming has been given 
to the steward ; he and one or two other serv- 
ants have remained faithful, and are still al- 
lowed their freedom. Dear Grébauval has 
been more than kind to me. I had always told 
him that persecuting Henri was not the way to 
win my daughter.” 

Arrived at de Fournier’s house, that stood 
back, behind heavy gates, in a court-yard near 
the lower part of the Rue St. Honoré, the 
driyer was challenged by a national guard on 
duty. Regular response being made, the gates 
were opened and the carriage entered. Inside 
the court-yard other soldiers were posted. 

The house was under government surveillance 
and protection. It was a noble mansion of the 
sixteenth century, and in the days of de Four- 
nier’s father was eminent as a resort of the wit 
and fashion of Paris. De Fournier, the heir, 
had found the estate too impoverished to main- 
tain the magnificent reputation of the house ; 
but he had managed, by economy, to keep it in 
the family, and to entertain, on a modest scale, 
a few devoted friends and a staff of faithful 
servants. 

Mathilde wandered through the suite of 
rooms set apart for her with strange emotions. 
From the dark cell of a prison to the home of 
her husband ; but, alas! by favor of her hus- 
band’s enemy and the man who might still 
‘look, if not for love, at least for respectful 
treatment,”—to quote the duchess's words. 


* And 





X XXIII. 
THE WHITE BUTTONS. 

Wiruain an hour of his parting with Jaffray 
Ellicott at tke Conciergerie, de Fournier was at 
the trysting-place. 

A low whistle. The signal agreed upon. De 
Fournier responded. Jaffray entered the pas- 
sage beneath the archway. 

** Any difficulty in getting here ?’ the young 
fellow asked, in a low whisper. 

** None,” said de Fournier. ‘* A patrol passed 
me ; I crept into a doorway.” 

‘You are fortunate in the darkness of the 
night.” 

** Yes,” said de Fournier. 

‘**Why, you are wet through !” exclaimed 
Jaffray, below his breath, 
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‘*T swam the Seine.” 


“Why ” 

‘* There were men upon the Pont Neuf. A 
sentinel was talking beneath the lantern at the 
corner. I thought they had made some incon- 
venient discovery, and I slipped into the river.” 

‘* And your pistols ?” 

‘*T stuck them in the collar of my coat.” 

“Very well,” said Jaffray. “Follow me. 
There is a pass-word. Hush! Step back. It 
is the patrol. They are coming along the street; 
they will pass the archway—at least, I hope so.” 

They did. When the echo of their tramp had 
died away Jaffray once more bade his friend 
follow him. 

‘** The pass-word is ‘ Fidélité.’ ” 

Jaffray groped his way along a narrow pas- 
sage, de Fournier by his side. They made a sud- 
den detour to the right and entered a small 
court-yar'|. A swinging lantern disclosed two 
stairways that led to upper stories of a ram- 
bling building that might have been a large 
workshop. Wooden balconies stretched along 
the front. Jaffray kept close to the building, in 
the shadow of stairways and balcony. In the 
farther corner of the court-yard he paused. He 
tapped twice upon what seemed to be the cop- 
ing-stone of an abutment of the building. Then 
he waited a while, and struck another part of 
the stone once, followed, after a brief interval, 
with three rapid knocks ; none of his signals 
loud, but very distinct. He placed his ear to 
the stone. 

‘* The reply should be my whistle-signal ; re- 
member that, should you come here alone,” said 
Jaffray; ‘‘and your response, three slow, dis- 
tinct blows beneath the pediment—so.” 

While he spoke the wall opened sufficiently 
for them, by stooping very low, toenter. The 
aperture closed with a slow, heavy thud. They 
were in total darkness. 

“* Fidélité !” said Jaffray. 

“ Fidélité |” repeated de Fournier. 

. ‘* Fidélité !” said the inner-guard of the club. 
“* Advance by your right.” 

A few yards, and they entered a low, small 
room, dimly lighted. 

“* Jaffray Ellicott and the Count de Fournier, 
his friend,” said Jaffray to a man who was sit- 
ting by a lamp and smoking a long pipe. 

The man laid down his pipe, gave three 
knocks upon an inner door, a wicket of which 
was opened. 

“* Jaffray Ellicott and the Count de Fournier, 
his friend,” said the janitor, whereupon the 
door opened upon a well-furnished apartment, 
in which a number of men were assembled. 

** Ah !” said the giant-like Daniel, of the Con- 
ciergerie, seizing de Fournier’s hand ; ‘ my 
congratulations. You were last on the list. 
My fears were true. Ere this, the massacre 
has begun.” 

‘*Our friend requires change of raiment,” 
said Jaffray, ‘* and refreshment.” 

‘* First the oath,” said a gray-headed, official- 
looking person, rising from a table where he 
and three others were playing cards, to whom 
he apologized for interrupting the game. 

‘*What is it ?’ asked de Fournier, his eyes 
becoming accustomed to the light of the apart- 
ment, which was of ar ecclesiastical character ; 
a large, open fire-place, a stone bench at the 
other end of the room, and the remains of two 
Gothic windows, blocked outside, as if they had 
been buried. A few chairs, an old oak seat 
with a high back, a few small tables, a mug or 
two, and several rush mats on the stone floor ; 
a side-board with bottles, jugs, and decanters, 
and a huge iron pot, simmering over the ém- 
bers of a wood fire, completed the furnishing 
of the place. The occupants numbered about 
twenty, young and old ; some in the character- 
istic attire of the noblesse, but most of them 
soberly clad, with cropped hair, and wearing 
the Republican colors. These were the more 
cautious members of the club, royalists all the 
same. Their more reckless friends were of the 
Duke de Louvet type, who were just as much 
extremists in their defiance of the new régime 
as in an opposite direction were their compa- 
triots who had fled from France at the first 
sign of danger. 

Daniel, the dog-fancier, as a confederate of 
the Conciergerie called him, was dressed in the 
garb of a merchant, very much after the fash- 
ion of de Fournier, except that, whereas the 
latter wore riding-boots, Daniel wore breeches, 
woolen hose, and plain buckled shoes. He was 
powerfully built, above the ordinary height, 
and a picture of good humor ; a round blonde 
face, cleanly shaven (for even in jail he had 
been regularly attentled by the barber), curly 
brown hair, and full gray eyes. He had been 
a horse-dealer ; had supplied the king with 
hacks and the army with cavalry-horses ; but 
had come to political grief for certain strong 
expressions against the Municipality, reported 
by discharged servants. He was one of the first 
members of the White Button Club, and to him 
was accorded the duty of the new oath—‘' We 
swear allegiance to each other and the throne ; 
individually and collectively we swear to obey 
the orders of the Committee of Three, duly 
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elected or re-elected on the first of every month; 
and each and severally undertake, wherever 
and soever opportunity may present itself, with- 
in the frontiers or beyond, to execute and kill 
any member proved guilty of such breach of 
this oath as shall be deemed punishable with 
death ; the which, as in all other things, we do 
for the honor and glory of France, as provided 
for by the royal and duly constituted author- 
ities.” 

‘** Do you subscribe to this ?” 

“Tt is a trifle vague,” said de Fournier ; at 
which there was a general silence. ‘* What, for 
instance, are the present orders of your Com- 
mittee of Three ?” 

‘“*That you shall know when you take the 
oath.” 

‘*T give you my word of honor that your se- 
cret is safe with me,” said de Fournier ; ** but I 
subscribe to nothing until I know how your 
committee is elected and what is the present 
command.” 

After a brief murmur of surprise several 
members held a conference, in which Jaffray 
took part. 

‘We consent to your conditions,” said the 
official - looking person who had first spoken. 
‘* They are evidence of your earnestness and 
honor. Our committee is elected by ballot on 
the first of every month ; and the order of the 
day is the rescue of the king and queen and 
dauphin, and other members of the royal fam- 
ily, or either of them, from the Temple.” 

‘** Good,” said de Fournier. 

‘*Qur plans are complete ; you shall be made 
acquainted with them.” 

‘*T accept your oath,” said de Fournier. 

It was put to him in due form ; and on full 
confirmation thereof he was presented with a 
white button, to be worn on special occasions 
as a decoration—in a general way to be used as 
a cravat brooch. It was a small block of 
mother-of-pearl, embossed with the initials of 
the club, and set in a rich circle of dead gold. 

‘* If we give our brother a dry coat, the talis- 
man will look more ornamental, and be none 
the less talismanic,” said Daniel, with a laugh. 
‘* Permit me, monsieur, to introduce you to the 
club’s valet de chambre.” 

De Fournier followed Daniel, and at the same 
time an attendant laid supper for two. The 
service of the club was undertaken in turns by 
its members. The idea might be an excellent 
one in the present day. The Boutons Blancs, 
however, had a view to the maintenance of 
their secrets, rather than service or ideas of 
equality, in organizing their association upon 
principles of self-help. 

Jaffray, for a moment, hardly knew de Four- 
nier in the new suit with which his fellow-club- 
man had provided him. A miscellaneous and 
extensive wardrobe was a feature of the ap- 
pointments of the Cercle des Boutons Blancs. 
De Fournier might have been a bravo of the 
faubourgs. The Buttons were accustomed to 
changes of costume and manners in their fel 
lows. They played a game of peril, and it was 
common enough, during the Revolution, for 
the hunters and the hunted to masquerade in 
borrowed plumes. 

‘* And what do you think of the bludgeon ”” 
said de Fournier. ‘ Daniel tells me it is his 
chief weapon, and the most effective. A cav- 
alry officer, he says, can play it like a sword ; 
with this advantage over a sword, that it is 
always ready drawn.” 


‘** That is so,” said Daniel, sitting by the sup- 
per-table and urging de Fournier to fall to. 
‘* Drawing a sword is a signal for others ; lift- 
ing a club isasurprise. It is like an enemy in 
ambush ; its work is sudden and deadly. And 
now, Citizen Rennier, as you are to be known 
so long as you wear Rennier’s clothes, au re- 
voir. We shall meet anon.” 

‘** At the Abbaye, perhaps,” said de Fournier. 

‘** Yes, at the Abbaye,” Daniel replied, ‘+ but 
not in the Abbaye ; mindthat. At present our 
motto must be ‘ Death rather than capture.’” 

** And now,” said Jaffray, ‘‘that we have 
time to say a few words to each other, let me 
tell you what I know concerning the friends 
most dear to you. It is late, and a sad mo 
ment, to congratulate you on your marriage ; 
but it is in good time to tell you that your wife 
is spared the massacre of the prisons which is 
going on, probably, at this moment. Whither 
sbe has been removed I do not know ; but by 
this time she is no longer at the Abbaye. You 
may spare yourself the peril of reconnoitring 
the Abbaye ; and you would be well-ac vised to 
seek some permanent hiding-place. As for me, 
I must now return to Grébauval’s. I may have 
to explain my absence ; Grébauval requested 
me not to leave all night. Your disguise is safe, 
and you have the Robespierre pass-word, as 
well as the Buttons. Huve a care ; any person 
abroad after midnight is liable to arrest.” 

** Au revoir,” said de Fournier ; and they 
separated beneath the arch with the lantern. 

‘* Nevertheless, | am for the Abbaye,” said de 
Fournier to himself ; ‘‘ with e. tri-color, a well- 
filled purse, and a bludgeon, I am well armed ” 

The red and gray streaks of an early dawn 
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were in the sky as he made his way, by the 
most unfrequented routes, to the monastic 
building so sadly misused in its latter days. 

Nearing the Abbaye, he heard the hum of the 
crowd. Many persons were in the neighbor- 
hood as lookers-on. 

De Fournier, in the shelter of a doorway, 
paused to see what was going on. He had 
scarcely well ensconced himself when a roaring 
band of ruffians, with gory garments and pikes 
reeking with the tokens of their frightful busi- 
ness, passed him, crying, ‘‘ A la Conciergerie !” 
They were followed by others at intervals, sev- 
eral of them with ghastly heads upon their 
pikes. 

Presently there was close by him a sudden 
halt of men, who were quarreling among them- 
selves. 

‘**}<ill him for an aristocrat !” shouted one. 

‘* Cut his throat !” yelled another. 

Then there was a scuffle; and de Fournier 
ventured a foot or two from his shelter. As he 
did so the brawl waxed hot. 

“A spy!” ‘Kill him!” ‘ Death to the 
white cockade !” and other angry cries devel- 
oped into a fight. In the midst of the fray de 
Fournier saw Daniel, whose bludgeon swung 
right and left, breaking a head at every swing 
of the strong arm. Daniel was seconded by 
two comrades of the Buttons whom de Four- 
nier recognized ; and the next moment another 
bludgeon joined the fray with deadly effect. 

‘* Death to the assassins !” shouted de Four- 
nier, with reékless daring ; and in a moment, al- 
most, he had cleared a space around him. The 
pikes gave way at every turn. De Fournier put 
all his woes and griefs into his bludgeon, and 
Daniel and his two other comrades dealt upon 
their assailants with redoubled fury. Within 
five minutes they had laid a dozen hors de com- 
bat, how many of them falling to be removed 
with more honorable dead at the Abbaye was 
never known. 

The ground cleared. ‘Fly !” said Daniel. 
* Rach a different way.” 

A re-enforcement of assassination arrived 
pell-mell, to pause and wonder for a moment 
what had happened, and the next to follow 
their leader, who was yelling, ‘‘ A la Petite 
Force! A la Bicétre !” 


(To be continued.) 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON had strong men for 
her ancestors. She was born at Johnstown, New 
York, November 12th, 1815, the year her father, 
Daniel Cady, a judge of New York, was elected 
to Congress. She says she has sometimes won- 
dered if the excitement of the political cam 
paign, in which her mother took the deepest 
interest, may have had an influence on her pre- 
natal life and given her a strong desire to par- 
ticipate in the rights and duties of government, 
which desire she had always felt. 

Mrs. Stanton’s mother was a self-reliant wo- 
man—at ease in all places. She was the daugh- 
ter of Colonel James Livingstone, who took an 
active part in the Revolution. He was sta- 
tioned at West Point when Arnold made an 
attempt to betray that stronghold into the 
hands of the enemy. He was complimented by 
General Washington for his action at that time. 

From all we can learn of Mrs. Stanton she 
was a thoughtful but rebellious little girl. She 
despised Puritan ways, and did not feel afraid 
to express her ‘beliefs, to the horror of all her 
family. This spirit has always characterized 
her. The writer has seen it over and over 
again in Mrs. Stanton’s addresses at the con- 
ventions of the National Suffrage Association 
She is fearless and is ready to announce any 
belief to the public. She belongs to the age of 
agitation. 

When she was eleven years old her only 
brother died. Although his daughters were 
dear to him, Judge Cady had a greater feeling 
of pride and hope jn his boy. As he sat by his 
dead, little Elizabeth crept into the room and, 
getting on to his knee, laid her head against his 
beating heart and waited till he spoke. Pres- 
ently he said, ‘‘Oh, my daughter, I wish you 
were a boy!” Throwing her arms around his 
neck, she said, ‘* I will try to do all my brother 
did.” And she kept her word ; she studied, she 


won prizes in Greek, stood at the head of her 
classes in the academy, expecting to fill her 
brother’s place in her father’s heart. The 
father, watching her, at last told her that she 
should have been a boy, thinking that would 
be compliment enough. Then it was that she 
realized that the world at that day did not look 
upon talent or merit per se, but asked whether 
it was found in a boy or girl, and she rebelled 
at that injustice, and has never ceased doing so. 

Until she was fifteen she was a faithful stu- 
dent at the academy, being the only girl in a 
class of boys in mathematics and languages. 
She spent many of her leisure hours in her 
father’s office, and here she used to hear the old 
Scotch women narrate their woes; for their 
husbands had brought from the old world the 
feudal ideas of women and property, She used 
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to beg her father to help them, and he would 
take down the book and show her the laws. 
The students in the office, seeing her discom- 
fort, would point out the worst of these laws, 
till she would cry with grief and mortification. 

She began reading these laws for herself, 
marking each one as she read, and thus in- 
creased her abhorrence of their injustice. Her 
father told her that when she was grown up 
she could go down to Albany, tell the legisla- 
tors about the sufferings of these Scotch women, 
get them to pass new laws, and then these would 
be dead. He told her this as he would have 
told a fairy tale, and yet he foreshadowed the 
dream of her life and outlined that which to 
her, later, seemed her line of duty. 

Many years after, when his fairy tale had 
become a real truth, he was the greatest op- 
poser to her public career. Many women can 
stand for principle when the men of the family 
help to hold up their hands, but few have brav- 
ery enough to fight out the principle in their 
own homes. 

Elizabeth Cady’s childish home was one of 
luxury ; there were plenty of servants, plenty 
of gowns, chances for travel and visits, all the 
books she could read, governess, and nurses. 
She had a champion in her brother-in-law, Ed- 
ward Byard, who petted her as a little child 
and helped her as an older one. Her family 
was connected with many of the famous New 
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make clever mothers. No study, no occupa- 
tion, disturbs the mother-love. 

Mrs. Stanton has had a life-long champion in 
Susan B. Anthony. These two seemed to form 
a peculiar partnership. In their more active 
days one wrote and was the philosopher of the 
association ; the other spoke and was the execu- 
tive officer. Each lost herself in the cause and 
neither seemed to stand in the other’s way. To 
attack one was to attack both. The utmost 
frankness exists between them. They may dis- 
agree as to methods, but never as to intention. 
Mrs. Stanton is a great joker, and it seems as if 
she never laughed harder or enjoyed any joke 
more than one of which Miss Anthony was the 
victim. This summer, when Miss Anthony 
fainted and Mrs. Stanton had learned that 
there was nothing serious about it, she wrote 
her a rollicking letter, saying, ‘‘ How funny for 
you to faint. Did you do it gracefully, and did 
you happen to fall into the arms of a son of 
Adam ?¢” 

The birthday reception given to Mrs. Stanton 
at the Metropolitan Opera-House on the 12th 
instant by the National Council of Women 
of the United States was in every way a de- 
served and notable tribute to a woman who 
ranks among the foremost champions of human 
progress and the emancipation of her sex from 
unjust disabilities. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 
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canal-boats at the rate of three miles an hour, 
and, moreover, it is stated that an electrical 
horse - power is about thirty-three per cent. 
stronger than a steam horse-power. 

The voters of the State having approved in 
the recent election the bill to improve the 
canals, three miles an hour will be practicable 
in the Erie Canal, and with even less horse- 
power than is now required. Making no re- 
duction in the present required horse-power, 
however, the cost per boat will then be thirty- 
three per cent. less than at present, or but five 
dollars and thirty-one cents from Buffalo to 
Albany. This will effect a saving of eighty- 
eight per cent. to horse and mule boatmen, and 
seventy per cent. to steam boatmen, below 
present cost. It is more than likely that light 
boats can be moved from Albany to Buffalo at 
the rate of six miles an hour, and with no more 
power than is now required, and for only half 
the time, thus effecting a still further saving, 
in the improved canal, of fifty per cent., or mak- 
ing it possible to tow a light boat from Albany 
to Buffalo for two dollars and sixty-six cents. 

The effect upon canal transportation that such 
savings will accomplish is inconceivable. It 
will not only revolutionize canal transportation 
methods, but will effect enormous reductions 
and afford such an increase of trips as to proba- 
bly belittle any prediction as to benefits which 
may at this time be made. 





TEST OF THE CABLE SYSTEM IN CANAL-BOAT PROPULSION. 


York families, and her father friendly with 
many famous men of the day; so she had chances 
to listen to great arguments on great questions. 

It was seven years after she left school before 
she married, and this time was spent as the 
lives of most young ladies were spent. Nothing 
is more interesting than to hear Mrs. Stanton 
recount the events of that part of her life. She 
visited often at Peterboro, and here she met 
Henry B. Stanton, one of the most eloquent 
and impassioned orators of the day. These 
lovers were most loving and tender, and of 
course the match was not approved of by the 
friends, because of Mr. Stanton’s anti-slavery 
principles. It is needless to say that did not 
alter the young woman’s mind, and she became 
Mrs. Stanton in 1840, going to England on her 
wedding journey. This was at the time of the 
World’s Anti-Slavery Convention. Henry B. 
Stanton was a delegate. It will be remembered 
that some of the American societies sent women 
delegates, and that they were rejected. It will 
also be remembered that because of this action 
William Lloyd Garrison, who had the cause of 
anti-slavery more at heart than any delegate 
present, refused to take his seat in the conven- 
tion. It seems useless to say that Mr. Stanton 
voted for the seating of the women. The action 
at this convention so aroused Mrs. Stanton and 
Lucretia Mott that they determined to hold a 
woman’s rights convention upon their return to 
America. Various bills and petitions had been 
circulated with reference to the civil rights of 
women and had been under discussion twelve 
years previous. In 1848 they called the first 
convention at Seneca Falls, which was fol- 
lowed by others in various parts of the country. 

Despite the fact that Mrs. Stanton has writ- 
ten on scientific subjects beside her specialty, 
and has been the one woman to frame resolu- 
tions, call conventions, address political con- 
ventions, and the like, the writer believes the 
best thing she ever wrote was her chapter on 
‘* Babies” in her ‘*‘ Reminiscences,” which was 
published a few years ago in the Woman's 
Tribune. Mrs, Stanton has had seven chil- 
dren, and this article shows that clever women 


Electricity on the Canals. 


THE recent test on the Erie Canal, in Tona- 
wanda, New York, of the cable or traction 
system of propulsion of canal-boats seems to 
have been in every way successful. The ex- 
perimental line was 1.21 miles long, and the 
motor towed a large canal-boat, heavily laden 
with invited guests, up the canal, against wind 
and current, at the rate of three and three- 
fifths miles per hour. In the run down five 
loaded boats were towed at the rate of four and 
seven-tenths miles per hour. The general opin- 
ion is that the ceble system is much superior to 
the trolley method. 

It will be remembered that the Cataract Gen- 
eral Electric Company some time ago entered 
into a contract with the Erie Canal Traction 
Company to apply and operate the towing-line 
at a cost not to exceed three million dollars, 
which amount was subscribed. All the tests so 
far made have been had for the purpose of de- 
veloping a system satisfactory to the State 
Board of Public Works, whose approval is nec- 
essary to the adoption of any specific system. 
It is said that at the maximum rate permis 
sible, under the company’s charter, horse and 
mule boatmen will save eighty-two per cent. of 
the present cost of towage, and steam canal- 
boatmen will save fifty-five per cent. on pres- 
ent cost if electrical power displaces horse, 
mule and steam. It now costs twelve cents per 
mile per horse or mule boat propulsion in the 
Erie Canal, or forty-two dollars and twenty- 
four cents per boat for the three hundred and 
fifty-two miles from Buffalo to Albany. Allow- 
ing a rate not to exceed two miles an hour, in 
the present canal, the cost of electrical power 
will not exceed seven dollars and ninety-seven 
cents per boat from Buffalo to Albany. It 
costs not less than five cents a mile per boat at 
present by steam power, or seventeen dollars 
and sixty cents from Buffalo to Albany, as 
compared with seven doiiars and ninety-seven 
cents by electricity. This is estimated on 
twenty horse-power per boat, which was the 
amount required to tow the six Cleveland steel 


Should it be decided to apply this system to 
the canal, as is now understood will be the 
case, all boats now in use can use it without 
the slightest alteration in their construction, 
and they will gain for freight purposes the 
space now occupied by their mules and horses, 
and also save the cost of their keep. 

ORRIN E. DUNLAP. 
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A Colonial Thanksgiving. 


Mine Ancestor Josiah 
(If family tales be true) 

Within his heart felt keen the smart 
Of love for Mistress Prue. 

And yet, and yet. the pouting pet, 
Ah! she was shy and coy ; 

But Ancestor Josiah, 
He was a wily boy! 


‘Twas on Thanksgiving morning, 
The hour was that of prayer, 

The sky was bright, the earth was white, 
And tingling was the air ; 

And Ancestor Josiah, 
His Bible under arm, 

In spruce array took solemn way 
Toward Prue—her father’s farm. 


He paused not at the gateway, 
Nor at the good-house door, 

And by her side, grave, reverent-eyed, 
He knelt him on the floor 

O, wonder-wide and marvel-wide 
All eyes were opened there ! 

Yet was there heard no greeting word 
Except the father's prayer 


tut when from long devotion 
Were raised the heads low bowed, 
“Why. sir, so rude, dare you intrude ¥" 
The sire out-thundered loud 
Then Ancestor Josiah, 
With penitential look 
‘I do obey,” they heard him say, 
* The mandate of this book.” 


And, deft of hand, his Bible 
He oped the covers of, 
And elear one verse he did rehearse 
* Thou shalt thy neighbor love /* 
O, what a smile there spread the while 
He tuned his lips to woo ! 
Thus Ancestor Josiah 
Won fair Ancestress Prue 
CLINTON SCOLAARD, 
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THE POET ARRANGING CURIOS IN HIS *‘ DEN.’ 


* WHERE HE DIED. 
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MR. FIELD READING ONE OF HIS 
STORIES. 


THE LATE EUGENE FIELD.—From PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES BY H. REUTERDAHL.—{SEE PaGE 342.] 


Puitip the Dreamer is dead, is dead! 

He is lying now in a narrower bed 

Than ever should yield such a leader rest— 
For Philip the Dreamer should have the best ; 
Purple trappings and cloth-of-gold 

Only should Philip the Dreamer hold. 


Yes, he should be lying in garb of 
state, 

And pale-faced mutes by his bier should 
wait. 

A kingdom he gained, but an empire 
sought ; 

Strong was his hand in the things he 
wrought, 

But open the hand that his bounty shed— 

And Philip the Dreamer is dead, is dead ! 


Dreamer of doings beyond his time, 

Dreamer of fellowship’s utmost prime ; 

There should all grace to the dead be 
done, 

With moaning music and minute-gun 

And wet-lashed eyelids of those who 
knew 

Of the life that was daring and strong 
and true. 


He had his dreams of a better life, 
Of generous deeds and of lack of strife 
Save that strife only to see who can 


EUGENE FIELD: 


PHILIP THE DREAMER. 





THE LATE EUGENE FIELD. 


By courtesy of Etching Publishing Company, Chicago. 


Do what is best for the other man. 
This was his thought, in his vast soul bred—- 
But Philip the Dreamer is dead, is dead ! 


Philip the Dreamer a man was made ; 
Philip the Dreamer was daft at trade ; 


The clink of money was naught to 
him, 

The prate of the changers a chatter 
dim ; 

Pence-getters all, by .a nose-ring led-- 

But Philip the Dreamer is dead, is dead ! 


Philip the Dreamer had noblest mark, 
But Philip the Dreamer is lying stark! 
A dead one great of a brotherhood 
Generous, fighting for what is good, 
Only the good, in a bad thing’s stead— 
But Philip the Dreamer is dead, is dead ! 


Philip the -Dreamer knew what was 
soul ; 

Philip the Dreamer knew what was 
whole ; 

Philip the Dreamer by God was led— 

But Philip the Dreamer is dead, is 
dead ! 

God help us when such as our Philip 
dies ! 

God help us in all helpful enterprise ! 

STANLEY WATERLOO. 
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AT THE AGE OF TWENTY. 


AT THE AGE OF FIFTY. 
Copyright photograph by Rockwood. 


By permission of Fowler & WelJs 
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ELIZABETH CADY STANTON AND SUSAN B, ANTHONY. 
From a copyright photograph by J. H. Kent. 


AT THE AGE OF SEVENTY. 
Photograph by Decker. 
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RECEPTION IN HONOR OF MRS, STANTON AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA-HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
From a photograph taken on the stage by J. C. Hemment, expressly for Lestiez’s Week y, immediately before the reception. 


THE EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY OF MRS. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 


[Sez Pace 347.) 
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TURKEY AND 


LESLIE’S 


ITS CAPITAL. 


THE FIGHTING RESOURCES OF THE EMPIRE. 


WILL the Turks remain in Constantinople ? is 
a question which for years past has been dis- 
cussed in nearly all the countries of the world. 
Again and again, since the Turko- Russian war 
of 1878, it has been announced that Russia was 
massing her troops and was ready to march 
upon Constantinople. Nearly eighteen years 
have passed, and the Turks'are still in posses- 
sion and are likely to remain so for many years 
to come. Not that it would be a very hard task 
for the great Powersof Europe, allied together, 
to conquer the old capital of the Byzantine em- 
pire, but, once in possession of it, they could 
never agree as to who should hold it, and the 
complications which would then arise would un- 
doubtedly lead to a general European war. 

Leaving aside for the present the Armenian 
question, it may be said that Constantinople is 
one of the most interesting and picturesque of 
cities. No one who has been fortunate enough 
to see it, from a distance, on a beautiful, sunny 
day, with its great marble palaces, its glorious 
mosques and picturesque minarets, will ever be 
able to forget what many claim to be the grand- 
est sight in the world. I, for one, shall always 
remember it as the one sight which in my trav- 
els perhaps impressed me the most. 

It would not be possible to understand a de- 
scription of the entrance to Constantinople 
without having first a clear idea of the con- 
figuration of the city. The steamer being in 
the Bosphorus, the narrow water-way which 
separates Asia from Europe and unites the Sea 
of Marmora to the Black Sea, we had to our 
right the Asiatic shore, and to our left the 
European. In this last, between two hills, is 
a wide opening, a port, having the shape of a 
horn, and called the Golden Horn. On one side 
of this, just where Byzance used to be, rises on 
seven hills Stamboul, the Turkish city, and op- 
posite it, Pera and Galata, the Frank cities, 
while on the hills of the Asiatic shores stands a 
fourth city, Scutari. [hus Constantinople is 
made up of four great cities as near to each 
other as Brooklyn, Jersey City, and New York. 
And these many hills are covered with marble 
palaces and beautiful gardens, above which 
tower gigantic mosques with their great domes 
of lead and obelisks of gold. There is the 
Mosque of Ahmed, with its seven minarets ; 
that of Soliman, with ten domes ; the Mosque 
of the Sultane Validé and that of Mahomet 
Il. ; then the Mosque de Selim, the great tower 
of Galata, Saint Sophia, grander and more 
beautiful a hundred times than St. Peter’s of 
Rome, and above all this the white tower of 
Séraskier, dominating the continents of Europe 
and Asia, from the Dardanelles to the Black 
Sea. 

It was Théophile Gautier, I believe, who said, 
that to see the finest sight in the world one 
ought to come and look at Constantinople’ from 
the ship’s deck, but never to land, under pen- 
alty of seeing the worst sight in the universe. 
This is, of course, an exaggeration, for there 
are things of great beauty in Constantinople ; 
but it is a fact, however, that upon landing one 
is greatly disappointed. The first trouble comes 
at the custom-house. Ah, what recollections ! 
Those who dare to complain of the customs offi- 
cials here had better go to Constantinople, and 
I am willing to wager my life that they will 
return with the claim that our officers are the 
kindest and most polite in the world. Those 
in Constantinople are rude and impolite in the 
extreme. In addition to this the traveler is 
annoyed by the most stupid and ridiculous laws 
one can imagine. For instance, one is not al- 
lowed to take a single book into Constanti- 
nople. Your novels, guide-books, your prayer- 
book, if you happen to have one, will be con- 
fiscated. When one leaves the city again by 
sea the books can be claimed just before em- 
barking, but should one be obliged to go by rail 
they are lost. I had in my valise a small vol- 
ume of Lord Chesterfield’s letters, and *‘ Les 
Américaines ” of Claretie. These were prob- 
ably considered dangerous literature for the 
safety of the Ottoman empire, for they were 
seized by the officials. 

Since the fighting between Armenians and 
Turks, and the reports sent abroad of the mas- 
sacres of Christians, nearly all the newspapers 
have been abusing the Sultan unreservedly. 
He has been accused by some of being the most 
crucl, bloodthirsty, ignorant, barbaric mon- 
arch in the world. Nothing could be more un- 
just. With no thought at all of attempting an 
apolozy for the policy of Turkey in Armenia, 
or in its dealings with the Powers of the world, 
it seems to me that the Sultan himself has been 
represented for what he is not. In fact, the 
great trouble now is that the Turks themselves 
find him too kind, too lenient, too anxious to 
do right. 


Those who have met Abdul Hamid IT. and 
are acquainted with the condition of affairs in 
the East, the foreign diplomats who have re- 
sided at Constantinople, all know that he is not 
a cruel barbarian, but, on the contrary, the 
most enlightened Sultan Turkey ever had, and 
that he has done his utmost for the advance- 
ment and development of hisempire. In many 
lines his influence has been shown. Among 
other things he has always taken the greatest 
interest in the building of railroads, believing 
that it would help much toward developing the 
economical resources of the empire, and at 





MAVROYENI BEY, TURKISH MINISTER. 


least double its strength from a military point 
of view. Under his reign twenty different lines 
of railroad have been built, or are now being 
constructed, covering in alla distance of 3,595 
kilometres. If it is to-day possible for a travel- 
er to go direct by rail from Paris to Constanti- 
nople, clear across Europe, in less than four 
days, it is due to the efforts of the Sultan, who 
insisted upon the railroads of Roumelia joining 
those of Europe. He did not encourage the 
building of railroads only in Turkey in Europe, 
but also in Asia—as, for instance, the lines be- 
tween Haidar Pacha to Ismit, Smyrna to Aiden; 
Smyrna to Cassaba; Beyroot, Damascus, Hau- 
ran, and Jaffa to Jerusalem. 

It cannot be doubted that the Turkish gov- 
ernment was sincere in its wish to open the 
country to commerce and progress. These rail- 
roeds have also done much to develop agricult- 
ure. 

In 1891 the Sultan granted a concession for 
the building of quays and the construction of 
docks along the Golden Horn. The news was 
received with joy by the whole population, as 
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resources of the empire, where natives and for- 
eign merchants will be able to obtain valuable 
information as to the nature and value of these 
products. 

The old and well-known industrial establish- 
ments, such as the manufactory of military 
clothes at Fezhane, the superb workshops of 
the Grande Maitrise of artillery, and others, 
have always been pushed by the Sultan, while 
many new manufactories owe their establish- 
ment to his solicitude. Among these are the 
manufactory of tobacco at Stamboul, which 
employs fifteen hundred workers, of both sexes, 
and has a production of over three million 
Turkish pounds annually; the manufactory of 
cement at Kirctch-Burnon ; the gas works ; the 
glass works at Tchebouchen, etc. 

In the last few years many improvements 
have been made in Constantinople. Gardens 
and parks have been opened to the public, to- 
gether with a zoological and botanical garden. 
Water-works, tramways, and a 
dozen other improvements have been made. In 
his desire to do much for Constantinople and 
the large cities the Sultan, however, did not 
overlook the interests of the suburban and coun- 
try people. The cotton-mills and the cultiva- 
tion of silk-worms have been much encouraged 
by him, but the greatest service he rendered to 
the peasants was to free them from the claws of 
the usurers by the foundation of the Agricultural 
Bank. This bank lends money at six per cent. 
from the smallest sum to one hundred and fifty 
pounds, for a time extending from three to ten 
years. It also receives deposits, on which it 
pays four per cent. interest. The central ad- 
ministration of the Agricultural Bank is at 
Constantinople, and it has agencies in the small- 
est towns and villages of the empire. Each of 
these agencies obtains its resources from the 
contributions of agriculturists in its radius, and 
lends vo none but these. 

Since 1891 four agricultural schools have been 
opened on the crown domain, 4 model farm be- 
ing attached to each, so that practical instruc- 
tion goes together with theoretical instruction. 

Two other things must be placed to the credit 
of the Sultan : his efforts to improve the condi- 
tion of Turkish women, and that of the children 
in the public schools. Formerly, instruction of 
Mussulmans in Turkey was entirely concentrat- 
ed in the mosque. It is quite different to-day, 
and public instruction is divided into two cate- 
gories—public schools, the admirfistration of 
which belongs exclusively to the state; and pri- 
vate schools, founded and carried on by indi- 
viduals or committees, but which remain under 
the supervision of the government. 

In view of the serious condition of affairs in 
Turkey, and of the report that some Powers are 
ready to interfere, a few words on the Turkish 
army may prove of interest. 

Even the most bitter enemies of the Turk, 
who are ever ready to reproach him with every 
crime, would not think of characterizing him 
asacoward. If there is one thing universally 


gas-works, 











IDLE HOUR, WHERE THE MARLBOROUGH HONEYMOON WAS 


Constantinople, placed at the intersection of the 
routes leading from the Occident to the Orient, 
has been destined by nature to be a great com- 
mercial centre. The profits aud advantages 
derived by these new constructions ought to be 
very great. 

The commerce of the Ottoman empire has 
also much profited by the establishment at Con- 
stantinople, since 1884, of a chamber of com- 
merce, with one hundred and twenty-three 
branches in the most important cities. As an 
annex to this chamber of commerce an imperial 
irade, bearing the date of December 30th, 1890, 
decreed the establishment of the Ottoman Com- 
mercial Museum, which is also destined to help 
the expansion of commerce and industry. This 
institution is a permanent exposition of all 


specimens of the agricultural and industrial 
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recognized it is undoubtedly the courage of the 
soldiery. The Turks, ever since the day they left 
the high plateaux and great plains of Asia and 
swept over Europe like famished wolves, have 
always been great soldiers and great fighters. 
It is only necessary to, recall the Turko-Russian 
war of 1878 to be assured of this fact. 

The Turks may be all wrong on the Arme- 
nian question, but one thing is certain, if they 
have to fight they will do it, whether there is 
one or a dozen Powers against them. Their 
army is now modeled after the German army, 
and is composed of the army of actual service, 
that of the reserve, and the territorial army. 
The active army has 350,000 men ; the reserve 
army, 450,000 men ; the territorial army, 200,000 
men, a grand total of 1,000,000 men, with an 


artillery of 1,512 campaign pieces and 830 
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mountain pieces. The Ottoman infantry has 
from all time been renowned for its power 
of resistance and impetuosity in attacks. In 
an assault they are like a human avalanche, 
and in defending a place, firm as a rock. The 
cavalry, which is composed of thirty-five regi- 
ments of five squadrons, is admirable. The 
Ottoman navy cannot be compared to the 
army. It is composed of: Ist. Ironclads— 
Seven frigates, three imperial yachts, three 
puntans, twenty-one torpedo-boats, two subma- 
rine boats, measuring in all 69,697 tons, with 
39,946 nominal horse-power and carrying 360 
guns. 2d. Wooden Ships—Three frigates, seven 
corvettes, twelve armed coast-guards, eighteen 
schooners, measuring 40,912 tons, with 1,913 
nominal horse-power and 318 guns. 3d. Sailing 
Vessels—One training-ship, one schooner, one 
cruiser, and thirty transports, in all of 8,275 
tons. 

These ships are manned and fought by 18,000 
men and 1,500 officers. 

Since the beginning of the Armenian troubles 
the busiest man in Washington has undoubtedly 
been the Turkish minister, Mavroyeni Bey. His 
Excellency, who has been many years in this 
country and has a host of friends and admirers 
at the capital, in New York, and other cities, is 
considered a shrewd and fin diplomat, and up 
to the present time has certainly handled this 
very difficult matter with great success. He is 
a great admirer of the United States, and he 
will surely do his utmost to see that, no matter 
what happens in Europe, the most friendly re- 
lations are maintained between our country 
and the Sublime Porte. A. B. DE GUERVILLE. 


The Marlborough 
Honeymoon. 


WHEN the wedding breakfast was finished, 
after the marriage of the Duke of Marlborough 
to Miss Vanderbilt, the young couple took a 
special train for Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s Long 
Island residence, Idle Hour. This splendid es 
tate is about fifty miles from New York, and 
consists of about two thousand acres, between 
Islip and Sayville, and fronting on the Great 
South Bay. The house is a frame structure, 
and is thoroughly artistic. The duke and 
duchess stayed a week or so at Idle Hour 
before returning to New York. When the 
train reached Oakdale, the station on the rail- 
way nearest to Idle Hour, there was a great 
crowd of country people gathered there to see 
the young couple. These crowded about them 
so closely that they could hardly move as they 
waiked on to meet the family carriage, and it 
was with difficulty that they at last escaped the 
annoying attentions of the eager Long Island- 
The curiosity of the country-folk, it may 
be remarked in passing, was nothing in com- 
parison with that of the society people of New 
York, who, on the occasion of the visit of the 
duke and his bride to the horse show, crowded 
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about their box in such a crushing, tumultuous 
mob as to endanger life and limb. A more 
disgraceful spectacle was never witnessed in 
New York. The incident shows that, with all 
our democratic professions, we have a host of 
folk of a certain sort who are utter flunkies and 
toadies—as absolute worshipers of rank and 
title as can be found in any monarchical society 
of theworld. 

The duke seems to have found time during 
his honeymoon for out-door pastimes, for, hav- 
ing taken his bicycle to Idle Hour, he rode 
over the neighborhood when the skies were 
fair. During all of their stay they appeared 
to be constantly watched by the society report- 
ers of the daily papers, which seemed to have 
no notion of the propriety of respecting the 
privacy which was so earnestly desired, 
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AMATEUR ABHLETICS 


The Yale=-Princeton Game. 


THE annual Yale-Princeton foot-ball match 
passes into history upon the afternoon of Satur- 
day, November 23d, at Manhattan Field, New 
York City. It is the nineteenth struggle which 
the two have engaged in since Rugby foot-ball 
became an intercollegiate sport, and from a 
glance at the records for the past twelve years, 
from which time dates the present system of 
scoring, it will be observed that Yale has much 
the better of the argument, both as to games 
won and total number of points scored. (See 
table.) 

The fact that Harvard was defeated on No- 
vember 2d at Princeton by 12 to 4, and will on 
the 23d play Pennsylvania at Cambridge, lends 
much additional interest to this historic strug- 
gle. Had Princeton lost, the Yale team would 
have had little incentive to play, and popu- 
lar interest would have been sadly divided. 
Now, however, it is safe to say that the Yale- 
Princeton match is looked upon as the match of 
the year. Surely the thousands who will at- 
tend may do so without the indifferent feelings 
which must predominate among the partisans 
who view the Harvard-Pennsylvania game. On 
the one hand, the Harvard followers will see a 
defeated team striving not to fall still lower in 
the scare, while the Quaker adherents will mus- 
ter no great amount of enthusiasm to see their 
team endeavor to defeat a team which has al- 
ready lost at the very hands of their bitterest 
rival—Princeton. 


LESLIE’s 


ton. I should say that were the two trios to 
exchange lines, Thorne, De Witt, and Jerrems 
playing behind the Tiger forwards, Princeton 
would, barring flukes, be a sure and decisive 
winner. 

Ir WiLut LIKELY BE a Kickine GameE. 

But such an exchange is an impossibility, and 
as the facts stand, the question arises first of 
all, will the superior defense of the Princeton 
team vitiate any superiority of the Yale at- 
tack ¢ I should say, unhesitatingly, yes. On 
the other hand, Yale’s weaker defense will be 
called upon to meet an aggressive game which 
is admittedly not brilliant and by no means as 
strong as the team of 1893, though stronger than 
last year. Hence the Princeton gains should be 
as small as Yale’s. This is looking at the sub- 
ject broadly, without taking into the account 
many unlooked-for situations which have the 
habit of developing during actual play, or are 
hatched during intermission, when, as it often 
happens, a weakness in the enemy is noted by 
the coaches on the side lines, and an im- 
promptu attack made up on the moment. I 
believe, however, that the game will to a great 
extent develop into a kicking contest, wherein 
Princeton will, even with an inferior kicker, 
come out ahead, unless the Yale team show 
more method and strength in blocking off to 
protect the kicker. This statement is not made 
haphazard, but from indisputable data at hand. 
For instance, both Thorne and Letton can kick 
well, and the former is easily good for fifty 
yards at any time; while Baird, Princeton’s 
only kicker of the trio of which Armstrong and 
Rosengarten are the half-backs, covers on an 
average less than forty yards. But any advan- 
tage which Yale may have in this respect may 
be wholly dissipated by the right kind of ag- 


In the following table it will be observed that the teams have been so arranged that one may 
readily compare the opposing pairs of players without having to glance first at the top then at 


the bottom of the two lme-ups, as is usual. 


Weight. 










































































Vale Position Age Weight Age Position Princeton. 
L. Hinkey. tight end. 2 135 166 22 Left end. Hearn 
Murphy. Right casks. 2 170 182 20 Left tackle. Church. 
es fea : go came SE soil aa ete AE a 
Chadwick Right guard. 19 185 216 20 Left guard. Riggs. 
Cross ~ Centre 2 | 19% 195 25 Centre. | Gailey 
a ee . penis tea as —-— - —— | = —— —— | —__ —_-- 
W.. Cross Left guard 20 205 211 19 Right guard. ; Rhodes. 
Rodgers. Left tackle. 21 175 185 21 | Right tackle. Lea 
Bass ve Left end ; 19 ‘5 158 152 19 Right end. Cochran 
Fincke ‘ Quarter back. > 21 160 148 23 Quarter back. Suter 
— De Witt. Right half 21 167 162 20 Left half. | Rosengarten. 
Thorne a Left half. 21 165 184 19 Right half. Armstrong. 
we ie A, MES rane Panes aes <0 $= | ——— —_— —| -—-——— 
Jerrems Full back. 20 158 155 18 Full back. | Baird 
' Veterans | Averages 20 plus 170. plus. | 177.plus. | 20.plus. Averages Veterans 
- H een al ; Officials. Rigge 
Thorns Referee ...ccccsccccsccsesccccene ...McClung, Lehigh. Cochran 
Jerrems Se RR eee ; Dashiel. Lehigh. Rosengarten 
; CN tiv peda céinne caeenene si e5cic ceeot Not announced. Rhodes. 
Armstrong. 
Past records of the rival teams since the present system of scoring was adopted 
1883—Yale 6.:.. -Princeton 0 | Ses soa. a ps escecnseoiwe . Princeton 0 
1884— Yale 6... Princeton 4 Se re ; Princeton 0 
eer .»...-Princeton 6 1802—Yale !2....... tae ea sare Princeton 0 
1886 Yale 4 ...-Princeton 0 ES eer eee Princeton 6 
ee eo) ere Princeton O es 3 ec ncse: +m areesas *. Princeton 0 
1BNB—Voal® 10......ccccccsccece ..Princeton 0 Total points—Yale 125.... Princeton 26. 


1889—Yale v.. ..Princeton 10 


CHANGED CONDITIONS THIS YEAR. 

The metal of ‘the Tiger team this vear is well 
known, although for several years past Prince- 
ton has been an unknown quantity from the 
fact that no big game has been participated 
in by them prior to the Yale game. In fact, 
the conditions are just reversed this year, for 
whereas Harvard has met Princeton, Yale has 
had no big game for the first time in several 
years. It is safe to say, however, that while 
Yale’s strength is for the once an unknown 
quantity, she is, in the opinion of ber coaches, 
in a position to give Princeton a good argu- 
ment. 

YALE’S WEAKER DEFENSE. 

There will be many Yale men, however, who 
will feel more or less shaky about the result, 
and for the reason that in her different games 
of the season about to close she bas shown an 
undeniable weakness which has seemed to defy 
a remedy. This weakness isat guard and tackle, 
the latter of which is a fatal one if really and 
truly unsteady. The fact that Yale has been 
scored upon an unprecedented number of times 
and escaped defeat several times by the nar- 
rowest of margins, serves to emphasize this 
weakness. So far as defensive play goes, Prince- 
ton does not show any such weakness ; on the 
contrary, her defense has proved to be a veri- 
table stone wall, and perfectly balanced. Ad- 
herents of Princeton would argue, and argue 
well, that the defense of their team was supe- 
rior to any which Yale can show, and it is to be 
presumed that many followers of the blue would 
opine likewise. But if Princeton’s defense is 
stronger than Yale’s her aggressive game is 
weaker, In other words, the Yale backs are 
considered a stronger lot than those of Prince- 


gressive play on the part of the Princeton for- 
wards, who will hurry the kick and block the 
ball, perbaps, quite as fatally as in the Har- 
vard-Princeton game. 

During the last few days preceding the 
Princeton-Harvard contest, the former team 
made an unprecedented advance in her game ; 
and the result of the Yale-Orange game of Sat- 
urday, November 16th, showed conclusively 
that the Yale team had all of a sudden taken a 
bound upward. The supposed weak points in 
the line were by no means manifest, W. Cross, 
the giant crew man, playing a reliable and ag- 
gressive game at guard, and Rodgers a strong 
tackle. 

Though the Orange team was undeniably 
strong, the Yale men had them at their mercy 
and rolled up in the two halves a score of twen- 
ty-six points. But the Orange defense was not 
what the Tiger defense is, and any way one 
may look at it, the attack of the Yale men by 
rushing is not going to make repeated head- 
way. And in viewof Yale’s improved defense, 
Princeton will be able to do little in rushing 
herself. 1 am thus more firmly convinced that 
the game will be won by the side showing 
greater strength in a kicking game. And in 
this connection it may be well to add that Yale 
in the Orange game showed that she had worked 
up a defense for the kicker which the Orange 
forwards found impregnable. 

During the progress of the game, I look to 
see Thorne making some long, low fifty to sixty- 
yard kicks which will open, the eyes of the 
critics. There is a possibility of Letton’s play- 
ing at full back for Yale. He is quite as good 
a kicker as Jerrems, but inferior in rushing. 
But any way you take it, Pripceton looks to be 
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outclassed in kicking. The result I have already 
foreshadowed. 
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The Keely Motor Redivivus. 


THE announcement is made in the public 
prints that John Jacob Astor, the head of the 
Astor family in the United States, and the titu- 
lar manager of their millions, has taken an 
interest in the Keely motor. Whatever that 
interest may prove to be, whether sympathetic 
or pecuniary, its publication has served to re- 
vive very generally, if only temporarily, the 
discussion which has been going on for a quar- 
ter of a century about this mechanical mystery. 
Whether Keely has discovered a new force, or 
has only succeeded for twenty-odd years in 


While ninety-nine out of a hundred intelligent 
men believe the motor a fraud and Keely an 
impostor, the hundredth argues consistently and 
almost convincingly in his favor. Dr. Joseph 
Leidy, an eminent scientific man connected for 
years with the University of Pennsylvania, 
Barnet le Van, and J. H. Linville, practical ex- 
perts of excellent repute, are among those who 
have declared, after examinations of Keely’s 
laboratory, that the results he showed could 
not be produced by compressed air, hydraulic 
pressure, or electricity. 

What are these results? The writer has seen 
two, five, and ten-pound weights made to float 
up and down, at Keely’s apparent will, on a 
large jar of water, opportunity having been af- 
forded to examine the weights and the jar for 
hidden wires and the like. The signal by which 
the weights were made to ascend through this 
column of water, pause in mid-ascent and re- 





KEELY AND 


concealing a gigantic imposture, he remains a 
notable personage. 

A motor is something that moves itself or 
imparts motion to other things. The Keely 
motor has been known to the scientific world 
for many years as a machine which is iwoved, 
or moves itself. and which its inventor has 
always declared would eventually move other 
apparatus. The motive power utilized is the 
so-called ‘‘unknown force.” We are all fa- 
miliar with such manifestations of energy as 
result from compressed air, hydraulic pressure, 
steam, and electricity. These are forces, as the 
term goes. Mr. John Ernest Worrall Keely 
has maintained fora generation that he has dis- 
covered a new force, the practical application 
of which to machinery would at an infinitesi- 
mal cost draw heavy loads, raise enormous 
weights, evolve heat and light, and supplant 
steam, that most indispensable of all the active 
instrumentalities known to mankind. This prac- 
tical application Mr. Keely has never been able 
to demonstrate ; he promises now that there 
will be ample and public demonstration early 
in the year 1896. 

Probably three thousand machines, engines, 
forms of apparatus, working engines, provis- 
ional engines, and the like, have been made for 
Keely, and in some cases, perhaps by Keely, 
upon which to test his new force. No one of 
them has ever been patented, because Mr. Keely 
says he is unwilling to make known the means 
by which he develops this novel energy until 
he has sufficiently mastered it to enable him to 
protect himself and the Keely Motor Company 
against infringement. Three hundred and odd 
thousand dollars have been spent, up to now, on 
Mr. Keely and his motor by his friends and the 
stockholders in the company formed twenty- 
odd years ago to promote and patent his dis- 
coveries. The stockholders are to-day as much 
in the dark as they ever were as to the exact 
nature of the discovery which they have pro- 
moted, and the means by which it may be made 
useful to mankind. 

Were Keely, who is an old man, past sixty, to 
die at this writing, there would be nobody left 
who could pick up and carry on and utilize his 
discoveries—assuming that they do exist. And 
if they do not exist, how are we to account for 
Keely’s success in preventing condign exposure 
and summary denunciation in all these years ? 


HIS MOTOR. 


main motionless or sink slowly and at even 
speed back to the bottom of the jar, were mu- 
sical notes given on a tuning-fork, and repeated 
and re-enforced from a musica! apparatus near 
by, which looked like a classical lyre boxed in 
on three sides. 
chord, it seems, in this new philosophy, which 
may be struck or set to vibrating. If these vi- 
brations reach more than forty thousand in a 
second, the force of gravity or the inertia of the 
mass is at once overcome, and the weight, for 
example, becomes obedient to the influences of 
the musical note. 

The resultant manifestation of force is said to 
have been, in some of Keely’s experiments, so 
powerful that scientific men have said that it 
might well be applied to all the every-day uses 
of life. As heat and light are only forms of 
energy, the citizen of the future might bolt a 
Keely motor, so to speak, to the side of his 
house and warm it, light it, and keep the 
kitchen range ready for the cook, all by press 
ing a button. 

Keely says he has tapped the etheric current, 
the polar stream, which is negative and positive 
in its attributes,’and may be reached by and 
made to work for mankind by ‘“ sympathetic 
vibration.” There it isin a nut-shell, and peo- 
ple who don’t like it can let it alone. 


Every mass has its musical 


Ridicule, however, has never disproven any 
thing. Emerson said: ‘‘ Hitch your wagon to 
a star,” not intimating by any means that the 
star in its course would draw the wagon along 
after it, to the music of the wondering spheres, 
but just to work the mind up to a high stand- 
ard of thought. Keely says he has hitched his 
motor to the polar stream—whatever that may 
be—and he does expect to get practical traction 
For example, the Keely push-engine may, it is 
asserted, be bolted to the front of a street-car, 

(Continued on page 355.) 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 


EUROPEAN physicians and medical journals 
report a positive cure for Asthma in the Kola 
plant found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
The Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending free trial cases of the 
Kola Compound by mail to all sufferers from 
Asthma who send name and address on a 
postal card. A trial costs you nothing. * 








Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 
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A ROYAL PAVILION. 


THE BRIDGE OF GALATA, 


PANCRAMIC VIEW OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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THE MOSQUE OF SULTAN AHMED. A STREET IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE CRISIS IN TURKEY. 


SCENES IN AND AROUND THE CAPITAL OF THE EMPIRE —From PHoroGrapnHs,—{SEE PAGE 350.) 
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1. Kurdish mountaineers of Serdasht. 2 Zarnow-u-Sifla, Kurdistan. 3. Kurds dancing. 


THE KURDS AND THE MASSACRE OF CHRISTIANS IN ARMENIA.—Illustrated London News. 
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Battalion of Spanish troops defiling before the palace of the Governor-general, Havana. The **‘ New Squadron of Commerce” passing before the Theatre Payret in Havana. 
THE INSURRECTION IN CUBA.—ZIlustracion Espanola y Americana. 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 





THE BEST OF TOILET POWDERS. 


In spite of all that moralists can say, or have said, 
from the beginning of time until now, lovely woman 
will always strive, by every device in her power, to 
increase her beauty; and why should she not, when 
such asafe and reliable means as Mentien’s Toilet 
Powder is within her reach ? A beautiful complexion 
is of all beauties the most desirable aud the most 
difficult to obtain and retain. No doubt attention to 
general health is the best complexion powder, but it 
will not prevent tan, sunburn, prickly heat, and 
chafed skin, nor always blotches and pimples. For 
the removal of these Mennen’s Toilet Powder is un 
surpassed, and has received the approval of the high 
est medical authorities. For infants it is quite as 
desirable as for the grown-ups. A fine sample can be 
obtained by addressing the Gerhard Mennen Com- 
pany, Newark, New Jersey. 


THE HAPPY HUNTING-GROUNDS, ALSO 
FISHING, OF THE SOUTH. 


UNDER the above pleasing title the Southern Rail 
way hasin press a beautiful and comprehensive book 
appertaining to the hunting and fishing of the States 
throngh which that system extends 

This. inae: d, comprises neariv the entire South, in- 
cluding Virginia, North Carofina, South Car: lina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee. and Ken- 
tucky, as throughout these States the Southern Rail 
way has its own lines. 

The book is written in the happiest style of Mr. 
Wilham Broce Lefflugwell, of Chicago, and the ithus- 
trations are ample and are especially prepared for this 
particufir volume 

This is the first time that such a publication has 
been attempted. exhibiting in such an attractive man- 
ner the almost innumerable resorts for sportsmen in 
the South 

The publication { be issued prior to November 
Ist. 1895. and can ve obtained through any of tbe 
agents of the Southern Railway system. 


ALL lovers of the delicacies of the table use An- 
gostura Bitters wo secure good digestion. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


THERE is no time in the year when the mountain, 
valley, and lake scenery is so entrancing as it is in 
the autumn. 

The picturesque Lehigh Valley Railroad has no 
superior iu the varied grandeur of the scenery along 
its lines. 

Comfortable and commodious parlor- and sleep- 
ing-cars and day coaches are run on all through 
trains between New York, Philadelphia, and Chi- 
cago via Niagara Falls 

Send four cents in stamps to Charles S. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, for illus- 
trated pamphlets describing this route. 


Mrs. Winslow's Scothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for theirchildren while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy fordiarrhaa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Tue home of the Sohmer Piano is at Third Avenue 
and Fourteenth Street, occupying fifty feet front on 
the avenue and one hundred feet on Fourteenth 
Street. This is one of the best locations in the city, 
and the spacious warerooms are daily thronged by 
hundreds of delighted visitors. 


EVOLUTION OF RATIROADING. 


Ir leads the world of travel in all things— 

In comfort, safety, luxury, and speed; 

It introduced block signals, and all else 
Tending to give. with safety, quickest time; 
The vestibule, electric lighting. baths, 

Ladies’ maids, barbers, stock reports, buffets, 
Typewriters, dining, and observation cars— 
In short, ** The Pennsylvania Limited.”’ 

It gives to ail desiring privacy, 

Compartment cars equipped par excellence. 

It is the shortest, quickest. best of sines 

From North and Fast to South and \\ est. 
Hours from New York to Chicago, 23; 
Cincinnati, 21; St. Louis, 29. 

Others may emnilate, but equal, none, ‘ 
THE STANDAKD RAILROAD OF AMERICA, 


Every Man Should Read This. 


IF any young, veld, or middle-aged man, suffering 
from nervous debility, lack of vigor, or weaknes 
from errors or excesses, will inclose stamp to me. I wil 
send him the prescription of a genuine, certain cure 
free of cost: no humbug, no deception. It 1s cheap, 
simple, and perfectly safe and harmiess. I will send 
you the correct prescription and you can buy the 
remedy of me or prepare it vourself, just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
todo. Address, Mr. THomas Barnes, Jock-box 626, 
Marshali, Michigan. 











The 


that Bliss 


Makes. 

The Regal Toe, exten- 
sion edge, Black Calf 
and Russia Calf (as cut) 
Patent and Enamel with 
close edge. 


$ 3.50 


Send stamp for C. atalogue. A L.C.Bliss & Co, 











STORES: 109 Summer St., Boston ; 115 and 117 
Nassau St.. New York; 1347 Broadway, New 


DISEASES 


OF THE 


SKIN 


Instantly 
Relieved 

and Speedily 

Cured by 
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Sprepy CurE TREATMENT. — Warm 
baths, with CuticuRA Soap, gentle applications of 
CuTicuRA (ointment), and mild doses of CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT (the new blood purifier). 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. NewBery & Sons, 
London. Potter Prue anp CHem. Conp..Sole Props., Boston. 
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Messrs. Frederick J. Lewis & Co., 
STOCK BROKERS, 744 Broapway, New 
York, having unusual facilities, therefore make a 
specialty of transacting the brokerage business of 
out-of-town investors. Being ably represented on 
the leading Exchanges, they are able to do this in 
the most expeditious manner, and at the most 
advantaveous market prices. They buy and sell all 
stocks for customers at a uniform brokerage of 
one-eighth, and on margins of three per centum, and 
invite correspondence or a personal interview. 


If you have any rare American or for- 
eign coins or paper money issued before 








1878, keep them and send two stamps for 
Tilustrated Circular No, 20. Fortune for 
somebody. Numismatic Bank, Boston, Mass, Coin Dept. L.. 
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“A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 
FUL OF SHAME.” CLEAN HOUSE WITH 


_SAPOLIO | 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, - 
e232 Ox 
[AnGEST “*s 
fwatre~O! 
INSTITUTION 












Cancer 


Tumors, and all forms of Malignant Growths, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 


We have never failed to eflectla permanent 


cure where we have had a_ reasonable 


opportunity. 
Book and circulars giving description of Sanatorium, 
Treatment, Terms, and References, free. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


WE desire to call special attention to the advertise 
ment of the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company in 
this issue. These manufacturers established this busi- 
ness at Buffalo just twenty years ago, and it has been 
very successful. The advertisement tells just what 
you can get for your money—and you get it. 









































THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


FPianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


CavuTion.—The buying public will please not con 
found the Soumer Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


S—O-H_-M-E_R. 





~ Dr. Williams’ Kidney Pills. 


A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and int~stinal troubles and 
heudache arising 
from them. 
me LADIES!! 
GREATAMERICAN 


E. GRILLON, 
83 Rue des Archives, 
Sold bj all Druggists. 














DOES 
ANYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC— 


te Pocket 
K odak. 


Pocket Kodak, loaded for 12 pictures, 114x2in. $5.00 
Developing and Printing Outfit, ° - 1.50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





Sample photo and booklet 
for two 2-cent 


tamps 





Agents- cadies or Gents, $75 
a week at home, using or selling 
Gray Piavers, or taking orders for us 
to p ate. Plate gold, silver, nickel, 
coprer, white metal, manufacture 
the materials and outfi's, teach the 
art, only complete outfit. including 
trade secrets and formulas, lathe, 
wheels, tools, all material» for pre- 
paring, polishing. plating and fin- 
ishing. no toys, small in traveling 
case, large for shops, description. 
prices, testimonials, samp!es free, 


Gray & Co., Plating Works, Dep’t 16, Columbus, 0. 
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MURRAY HILL. 


W™ BARKER 
MANUFACTURER 
TROY.NY. / 
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Should know how child bearing can be 


AC cA PRICES 
effected without PAIN or DANGER and 
WOMEN cure their ills. Send for sealed info: n 
ation. A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 
Gees DR.).H.DYE, Buffalo N.Y. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER 
“OJ For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths: athlete 
sorinvalid. Complete gymnasium; takes 
waren 6in. of floor room: new, scientific, dura- 
Smee ble, cheap. Indorsed by 100,000 physt- 
cians, lawyers, clergymen, editors and 
others now usingit. Illustrated ciren- 
lar, 40 engravings, free.. Address D. L. 
DOWD, Scientific Physical and Vocal 
Culture, 9 East 14th Street. New York. 













ANTED—Man, each town, to open small office 
and handle my goods. Stamp and references. 
Mention this paper. A. T. Morris, Cincinnati 





A MODEL TRAIN 


VESTIBULED. FLECTRIC 
TIGHTED, WITH 
Observation and Dining-Cars 


NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 


via Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
WASHINGTON. 
Comp/ete Pullman Service to Louis- 
ride, St. Louis and Chicago 
H. W. FULLER, Genera! Pass. Agent, 
Wasuiveton, D.C. 





Sour 
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FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN 





BREAKFAST—-SUPPERS 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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A remedy that has no equal in diseases of the Kidneys = 
and Urinary Organs. Have you overworked your nerv- 
ous system and caused trouble with your Kidneys and ‘> 
Liver? Have you a flabby appearance of the face, 
especially under the eyes? No matter what the cause, 
we know Dr. Williams’ Kidney Pills will cure vou ; im- 
part new life to the diseased organs, tone up th: whole 
System, and make a new man of you. Maileu on re 
ceipt of price, 3 cents per box 

WILLIAMS M’F’G CO, Props., Cleveland, O. 
The C, N, Urittentwwa Ce., Agents, ° 


York ; 291 Broadway, New York: 357 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn ; 1305 F St., N. W., Washington ; 
69 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; 78 Dorrance St., 
Providence ; 219 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore ; 
119 North Main 8t., Brockton; 103 Dearborn 
St., and cor, Dearborn and Washington Sts., 
Chicago, 


Do you like a cup of Good Tea? 
If so send this “Ad” and 15c. in 
stamps and we will mail you a 1-4 1b. 
parapte Best Tea Imported. Any 
CemPANY kind yon may select. Good In- / NP 215 Washington Sweet, — 
comes, Biz Premiums, etc. Teas, | Formerly N° 218 Greenwich St 
Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. ——( ( MEW YORE = 
Send for terms. (Mention “| eslie’s Weekly.”’) 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 0., 
P. QO. Box AY, & & 83 Vesey St., New York, 
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Factory, Brockton, Mass. 
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“OWEET Home’ Soar 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


6“ UA” | oreLiNi 
a’ Cuavt TAU MER RE Tu 


a Chautavguanesk | 
on a (Og AUTAUQUA Dy HEATER FREE, 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, $10.00 YOU GET BOTH 
Either Premium, Ditto, $10.00 R$ 0.22 
Total, 820.00 f9 1 
WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF 
SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO 


OUR ORDER. THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: CO: BurFALo,NY: 


Our offer fully explained in Lesiie’s WEEKLY, November 23d. 








Nore.—We are personally acquainted with Mr. Larkin, of the Soap Manufacturing Company of 
Buffalo: have visited their factory; have purchased and used their goods and received premiums offered, 
and we know that they are full value. he only wonder is that they are able to give so much for so 
little money. The Company are pe:fectly reliable —7he Avangeltst. 
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By» RECOMMENDED 
\y y a0 PRESCRIBED 
» BYALL LEADING 
PHYSICIANS 


TSE SUFFERING 
FROM INSOMNIA, 


! A PREPARED BY 
Afehibdie ns | S.LIEBMANNS SON'S 
SUBSTITUTE FOR| BREWING CO. 








SOLID FOOD— ,<am BROOKLYN-NY. 
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y°sCream: | 


Will cure Pimples, Blackheads, 
and all Skin Eruptions. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


ah 
MARIAN 


(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 


‘Vin Mariani, the Elixir of 
Life, a veritable fountain of 
youth, giving vigor, health and 
energy.” 
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Emile Zola. 


At Daveersts & Fancy Grocers. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 


MARIANI & CO., 
Panis: 4! Roulevard Haussmann, 62 West 15th St., New Yoru, 
Lon pon : 239 Oxford Street, 
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; says is true he will go down to history as a 


























The Keely Motor Redivivus. | (=e 
i Or eae 
Ruth and 
Naomi— 
The DeLONG 
Patent Hook 


(Continued from page 351.) 


and, once the chord of the mass is struck, and 
vibrations set to going the right number of 
times a minute, the street-car will start off as 
fast as you please, no gearing or wire connec- 
tion of any kind being necessary between the 
push-engine and the wheels of the car. The 
disintegration of three drops of water, by 
means of his new force, furnishes Keely with and E e 
power enough to push the car along for no end y 54 
of time. % 
An eye-witness of recent experiments in the See that . 
Keely laboratory says that by this force a steel ‘“, 
shell weighing several tons was raised from the 
floor to the top of a tripod six feet above the hump? 
floor, there being no mechanical apparatus in 
view but a smali box, of the push-engine va- 
riety, connected by a wire with the steel shell. 



























































The push-engine is described as being cylin- Se recs, 

drical in shape, ‘‘not unlike a silk hat,” one Philadelphia. ae 
witness says—let us hope he was not talking ie SS = 
through his—and eighteen by ten inches in di- 3 = . 

mensions. < FACIAL BLEMIS 


Mr. Keely’s laboratory is at 1422 North Twen- 
tieth Street, Philadelphia. He denies vigorously 
that he has ever been a spiritualist. He is aman 
of huge, impressive presence, and if what he 


Largest esta NAL in the worl Jd $-. treat- 
' ment of SKIN, SCALP, ANP NERVES. Juohn H. 
Y Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d St., N.Y. 
City, inventor of Woopnu RY’S FacraL Soap. 


Send 10c. for sainple and 150-page book on Dermatology. 


LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM, Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 





benefactor of the human race. 
JOHN PauL Bocock. 
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THE EARTH-lAGNETO. 




















LD sea-stories teil us how sailors stricken with | THE EARTH-MAGNETO 
scurvy were takea ashore and buried in the 
( u res ground up to the neck. is a potent cure 
This was a sure cure for the disease. for all forms of 
4 The same principle has made the mud:bath | Nervous Diseases, 
it ou treatment so famous for its wonderful cures. Gout, 
— « The union and concentrated action of the | Dyspepsia, 
Med Icl ne electrical currents that were formed by chemical | Rheumatism, 
action as the body came into contact with the | Neuralgia, 
earth wrought the cure. Sciatica, 
How was it? The problem is simple enough. Insomnia, 
The mineral properties of the mud and the earth act chemically upon the Melancholia, 
and protece a galvanic discharge. Paralysis, 
body en th the difference of potentials between the body and the earth produces a | Lumbago, 
static discharge from the body to the earth. Pain in the 
The natural magnetic action of the earth upon the body produces a magnetic | Back or Limbs, 
effect. Kidney, 
Those are the forces aroused by the mud bath treatment a 9 
THE EARTH-MAGNETO unites these three forces and gives the same Li Pa laints, 
curative effect. ver Comp!a 
A score or more of doctors who have experimented with the EARTH- Headaches, 
MAGNETO accord it properties far beyond the expectations of the inventor, Female 
Complaints and 
For illustrated pamphlet address Wasting Diseases, 


The Earth-[lagneto Medical Battery Company, 
19 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 











CLIMA 


BERSFORD (in an undertone)—‘‘ Your aunt Roxana reminds me very much of our 


New York weather, Miss Fay.” 
Miss Fay—* Because she’s erratic ?” 
BrersForp—“ No. 





After The Play 


or, in fact, anywhere, at any hour, one can 
make delicious Bouillon from 


Extract of BEEF 


Requires only the addition of boiling 
water and a pinch of salt. It’s the matter 
of a moment. 


Armour & Co.,Chicago. 
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To be Happy— ULAR 


Po oPuLAS PU SAME 


HALMA 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. | 
sUST THE THING FOR A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
E. Il. HORSIIAN, Publisher, 341 Broadway, N.Y. 











Men’s Woolens. 


English, Irish and Scotch Suitings, Hom. - 
spuns, Tweeds, Covert Cloths, 
English Trouserings. 


OVERCOATINGS. 


Bicycle and Golf Suitings. | 
Ladies’ 
Dress Cloths. 








Rough and Smooth Faced Ladies and Children's 


Cloakings, Double Faced Clan 
Plaid Cloakings. 


Proadeay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


“ROYAL SHORTHAND.” 


opecially for H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales A R. H. the Princess Louise for use 
in keeping their diaries. Tanght personally or by 
mail in from 10 to 20 days by the aut 
Mr. OLIveR McEwan, 120 East 59th Street, New York. 








EARL & WILSO 
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She won’t clear away.” 





spot. 


Copyright, 1895, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’ti. 


No housekeeper need 
have to apologize for her 
kitchen. 
rule of order and Ivory 
Soap will make it an at- 
tractive and appetizing 


A well enforced 



















7 CIGARS. 
ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
xo in Bundle. 


Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e. 


~ H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor. 


Pit cons Court, 
It o~ 


TIc. 











Cures Catarrh 
even in serious cases. 
To get immediate re- 
lief in Catarrh, or a 
hard “cold inthe 
head,” just put a bit of 


Salva-cea 


(TRADE-MARK) 





the size of a pea into each nostril. It’s the 
quickest remedy for 
Piles, Skin Diseases, Bruises, Earache, 
Vicers, Boils, Chafings, Headache, 
Burns, Sore Throat, Sprains, Strains. 
Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists’, or by mail. 
Tue Branpretu Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 








If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


Allcock’s Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 


= = 

Timely Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
\ in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
=J many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
 facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
\ Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
} used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Rae's Lucca Oil 


The Perfection of Olive Oil 3 
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Your physician will tell you that Olive 
Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most : 
wholesome of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards o 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 


product 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 
S. RAE & CO., ¢ 
Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy. 
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The Finest 
CHAMPAGNE 


Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. Ny 





A home product 
which Americans 
are especially 
proud of. 


‘One that ree 
fects the high= 
est credit on 
the country 
which proe 


§; 
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RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
H. B, Kirx & Co., 69 Futton STREET AND 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTS. 
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THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK 
MANUFACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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CALIFORNIA WINES. 


BRANDIES-°OLIVE OIL. 
PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 


SUPERIOR TO 1MPORTED. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS. 


ACIFIC COAST WINE C0. 
OLDEST WINE GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA 


MAIN OFFICE 849 BROADWAY. 
BRANCH 1496 THIRD AVE JNEW YORK. 
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THE 
BY Gems of theTropics BF 
The new full-powered steel 
steamers of the WARD LINE sail Z 
RS as follows: Havana, Cuba, and Tam- 
pico, Mexico, every Wednesday and 
Saturday. Progreso, Vera Cruz and Mexican ‘A 
every Saturday. Nassau, N. P., Santiago and Cien- 
fue; every other Thursday. These tours and 
their combinations offer unrivaled attractions. 
Steamers have electric lights and bells, all improve- 
ments, with an unexcelled cuisine. Nassau has the 
est hotel in the West Indies, 
cable communication with the 
CY United States. Excursion 
by tickets, $60 and upwards. 
Beautiful descriptive 
books FRE 
James 4 Ward & Co., us Wall St., New York. 





